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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue division on Lord Stanley’s amendment, to throw over the 
Indian Government question, must have startled the mover and 
his backers as much as the conduct of the debate and all its cir- 
cumstances have exposed to the public the political nullity of the 
composite Opposition. The debate grew in interest towards the 
close; although the interest was necessarily extraneous rather 
than inherent, since the speakers rarely and slightly debated the 
real subject before the House—the plan proposed by Ministers for 
continuing and modifying the government of India. Mr. Cobden 
brought some of the most obvious charges against the Government 
as it has been under the light of his popular illustrations—as when 











he protested against still governing India through Johu Doe and | 
Richard Roe: but that objection to the past did not well | 


apply to the proposition for the future. Mr. John Bright cast 
heavy missiles, hit or miss, at the East India Company 
and the system about to be superseded; and several of the Indian 
Reformers or their allies bore their share in the retrospective 


attack. But Sir James Graham, grandly sweeping over the hill | 


and dale of Indian politics, showed how much more plausible is a 
hopeful rather than a mournful view of what has been done and 
what may be done, and how the pale melancholy of dissatisfaction 
had made-the Reformers exaggerate the difficulties they sought to 
prolong while they should plan an unknown herculean effort at 
total removal. It is remarkable that Sir Charles Wood, within a 


few hours of the division, was the first to turn the debate fairly , 
and fully upon its subject, by consecutively defending a measure | 


that had not been attacked. Last but one came Mr. Disraeli, 
championing India and Reform as if in “ progress” he were con- 
fessedly in advance of Bright; industriously levelling at Minis- 
ters “an arrowy shower” of the pins and needles of his elabo- 
rated antitheses; and pressing even “ Parliamentary Reform” 
into his quiver. But the one earnest object of a long and 
studiously light speech was to make it appear that the party 
which he impersonates is still “a great party,” still waitel, 
still pursuing a policy ; that the defection of Mr. Herries is an 
individual outrage on decorum; that Mr. Disraeli’s “ colleagues” 
still consult with Lord Derby, still recognize himself as leader 
in the Commons; and that Lord Stanley was the appointed 
amendment-mover of an ex-Ministry. A studied piece of acting 
to keep up the simulacrum of a “ great party "—that was the cha- 
racter of the novelist-statesman’s speech on Indian government. 
Lord John Russell bent back the latter end of the debate to the 
question with which it began; and the House proceeded to pro- 
nounce its numerical judgment on the weight of the case advanced 
by the Indian Reformers, on the value of “ a great party”: the 
division gave to Ministers and their proposition as a whole 322, to 
the united parties of Indian Reformers and Mr. Disraeli 140. 

The state of Jamaica, its financial troubles, and the plan proposed 
by Ministers for assuaging those troubles, have been explained to 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Newcastle, in a statement 
lucid and close. The case lies ina nutshell. The island is hope- 
Iessly in debt, because the resources o/ the colony have been di- 
minishing, while the Representative Assembly, appoirted by a re- 
stricted constituency, entangled in personal interests adverse to re- 
trenchment, and irritated by squabbles with the Governor and 


the nominee Council, refuses a financial reform applicable to the | 


ease, and has recently thrown up the annual acts under which the 
revenue was raised. Governor Grey clinched the dead-lock by 
| gps threats of letting loose the convicts and throwing up 
the practical duties of government,—threats which could not be 
forgotten, or fulfilled. 
guarantee regular loans of about 550,000/., to be raise 
country, as a means of redeeming other wastefully-contracted 
loans and abolishing profitless offices; on condition that the As- 





sembly shall concur in measures to place the finances on a more 
regular footing. When that shall be done, Government will con- 
sider questions of constitutional reform, and of further aid to im- 
migration ; and the Duke of Newcastle avows that he is fayourable 
to introducing into Jamaica the principle of “ responsible govern- 
ment.” The difficulties to be confronted in introducing that 
principle for the first time in a colony where the franchise is 
possessed by a race recently freed from slavery and not yet enjoy- 
ing matured civilization, are obvious; but we incline to agree in 
thinking that they can be overcome. Although light of purpose, 
the Negro race is highly tractable; no race so distinctly warrants 
Carlyle’s appeal—* We want to be governed”: and if they enjoy 
representative institutions at all, it appears useless to maintain an 
official position which must continue a source of discord between 
the Representative and the Executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, we have strong faith in that relative 
distribution of qualities which, under circumstances of legal 
me | and social freedom, would preserve undiminished, perhaps 
strengthened, English ascendancy. 

If we mention the passing of the Income-tax Bill in the House 
of Lords, it is rather to record a conclusive event than to dwell 
upon a debate; which is noticeable chiefly for the absence of the 
ex-Ministers, and for a speech by Lord Brougham, enriched with 
| reminiscences of his own senatorial prime. Lord Brougham ob- 
jects, as he has always objected, to a tax which often falls upon 
capital before it has yielded income, and which can easily be 
screwed up to a higher pitch, after the House of Commons has re- 
linquished its old practice of debating on the petitions of the 
| people. But these objections did not suffice even their author to 
| attempt an obstruction of the bill, which Parliament was then 
handing to receive the Royal assent. 

The want which we felt for more information on the untoward 
position of the National Education Board in Ireland has been ex- 
pressed in Parliament, by Mr. Walpole ; who put questions in- 
tended to draw out an explanation. Sir John Young replied 
by describing the old rule, which has been recently converted 
to a new purpose, and by giving it to be understood that 
certain we which challenge the objections of a particular 
sect are to be “ relegated to the hours of separated religious 
instruction ”: but his explanation throws only sullicient light upon 
' the subject to distort it. He speaks as if the books were used 
“only” in a small proportion as compared with other books,—a 
comparison which suggests an impression very different from that 
which would have been produced if he had said that the books 
were used in the model schools. Again, if he had explained that 
the books, the use of which has not in any degree fettered the 
system, or prevented its success among Roman Catholics, had ac- 
tually been revised by the Roman Catholic Archbishop Murray, 
‘and that they are now introduced into the list of books to 

which the Board objects,—and so introduced at the instance 
of Archbishop Cullen,—Mr. Walpole and the House of Commons 
would have understood that the recent concession is one not to 
unsectarian liberality, but to sectarian hostility. The real ques- 
tion was, not whether the Board should keep sectarian doctrine 
‘out of its curriculum, but whether a system of whose practical 
unsectarian Christianity Sir John Young lately made so earnest 
and so effective a boast, shall be placed under the control of the 
extreme party of the priests: and that influence Aas been admitted 
to the Board, with the connivance of Protestants! Of course Sir 
John knows these things as well as we do; but he has paid the 
greatest tribute which can be paid to sect or party—he has given 
to intrigue his honest countenance, and has lent to mental reserva- 
' tion the advantage of his own candid manner. 








The character of the elections that have been going on to supply 
the vacancies recently occasioned in Parliament, in one instance 
by a death, and in the other instances by the operation of Election 
Committees, are such as to increase the weariness at the vanity 
of these proceedings. In Clare, for example, with the exception 
of greater quiet, kept by greater vigilance on the part of the 
Executive, this election appears to be little else than a repe- 
tition of the last. Sir John Fitzgerald and Mr. Cornelius 
O’Brien, unseated on the score of intimidation, go down to 
be reélected; and they are again opposed by Colonel Van- 
deleur. A strong military force, as before, guards the town; 
mobs and placards are the order of the day; and as a 


| set-off against the comparative quiet, we have Lady Grace Van- 
| deleur going about in a carriage and rousing the electors with 


| 


harangues. Again, in Durham, where Lord Adolphus Vane has 


The Duke of Newcastle proposes to | been displaced after all the pains to secure him a quiet “ election,” 
in this | Mr. Mowbray is substituted—one mild Conservative for another. 


In Peterborough, the substitute for Mr. Whalley, who was un- 
seated on petition, is Mr. Whalley himself. And in Liverpool, 
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whose Members, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr. Turner, were un- 
seated on the score of a certain constructive bribery, the probabili- 
ties are that the new Members will be Mr. Horsfall and Mr. Lid- 
dell; party gaining nothiny-~iis ¢oustituency gaining rather a 
graver character in one of its candidates. 

The election at Sligo is an anomaly to be found perhaps only 
among Irish election incidents or the peculiar affabilities of plea- 
sant Lord Palmerston. Lord’ Palmerston’s colleague, Mr. Sadleir, 
is in quest of a seat, and that for Sligo is vacant by the unseating 
of Mr. Townley. Mr. Sadleir applies to the constituency; but he 
encounters the habitual protégé of Lord Palmerston, Mr. J. P. 
Somers ; and Lord Palmerston will not revoke a prescriptive pa- 
tronage even in favour of his colleague. 

What difference is made by all this disturbance of constituen- 
cies, reposing after the last general election and its misdeeds ? 
None of a material kind, either in the character of the Members, 
or, we suspect, the conduct of the constituencies. There are 
cases, indeed, which are supposed to exemplify a very wan- 
ton kind of disturbance ; such a case as this, for example. A cer- 


tain Member has an opportunity of modifying considerably the per- | 


sonnel of the Election Committees. Said Member is not above 
the influences of party, and he is observed to glance over a 
division-list affording a considerable test of political sympathies. 
In that list appears the name of one who had yoted in a manner 
unpleasing to the scrutineer, although satisfactory to the present 
Ministers. “I'll take care of him,” exclaims the Member. Here 
the narrative breaks off: as the French drama says, an interval is 
supposed to elapse, and the scene changes. The allotted Members 
assemble to examine the election of the particular Member whose 
vote we have mentioned: their decision is at once foreseen in their 


names, and in the sentiments they utter; for, before they enter | 


upon their duties they are already discussing the ultimate conelu- 
sion. The Member is unseated! We cannot pronounce judicially 
upon this story, but the very fact of its being current gauges the 
= which is felt in the conduct of the House itself in these 
matters. 





The impression that the Turkish difliculty will be peaceably | 


overcome gains strength, although the evidence of recent facts 


rather inclines the other way. Turkey remains firm, and does not | 


relax either in her bearing or her military preparations. The ac- 
cession of Persia to the alliance is an important fact, and one which 
is likely to have a moral effect in St. Petersburg; since Russia 
has always great anxiety to occupy Persia either as a patron or a 
friend. 
which implies yielding; although the language held by the Con- 
stitutionnel, usually regarded as an organ of the French Govern- 
ment, is highly indicative of peaceful councils. Probably the 
wish is father to the expectation ; or rather, the manifest interest 
of all sides is so clear and so generally confessed, that a conclusion 
opposed to the universal desire seems to be nearly impracticable. 
hus far, however, it must be admitted that Russia does not 
facilitate her allies in reverting to a peaceful course, since her lan- 
guage loses nothing of its arrogant tone. The note addressed by 
Count Nesselrode to the Turkish Government may be regarded as 
the original of the circular note addressed to other powers, as it 
consists, mutatis mutandis, nearly of the same asseverations and 
insinuated threats, only it is less circuitous or veiled in its 
menaces. Redschid Pasha is given to understand that if he do 
not without delay obtain the signature to the draft-convention 
furnished by Prince Menschikoff, and send it to that person, the 
Ottoman empire must look to itself. It will be remembered, that 
professedly the whole subject in dispute is the immunities of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, and that Russia is arrogating the 
right of obtaining a bond from the Sultan, empowering the Em- 
peror to dictate the internal administration of the Turkish Go- 
vernment. To extort compliance, Russia seizes two provinces as 
ledges until she obtain that bond, and threatens something 
urther if the signature be delayed. 
invades Turkish territory—a breach of public law ; and commits 
spoliation on the inhabitants of the two provinces—a breach of 
municipal law—robbery. 
stood last week: certainly Russia has done nothing to make the 
wrong appear more like right than it did. 


Debates aud Proceedings in Warliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 27. Encumbered Estates Court (Ireland) Con- 


tinuance Bill, committed—Tynemouth, Commission of Inquiry agreed to— Barn- } 


staple, Commission of Inquiry agreed to—Income-tax Bill, read a third time and 
passed—Charitable Trusts Bill, passed—Excise Duties on Spirits Bill, read a second 
time. 
Tuesday, June 28. Royal Assent to Income-tax Bill, Bail in Error Bill, and 
Hackney Carriages Bill. jf 
Thursday, June 30, Free Black Labour; Question and Answer—Excise-duties on 
Spirits Bill, committed—Jamaica; Duke of Newcastle’s Statement— Punishment of 
Transportation Bill, read a first time. : 
Friday, July 1. Encumbered Estates Court (Ireland) Continuance Bill, com- 
mitted—Soap-duties Bill, read a first time. 
Hovse or Commons. Monday, June 27. Government of India Bill; debate re- 
sumed, and further adjourned—Lunacy Bills, committed—Leasing Powers (Ire- 
land) Bill, committed—Stamp-duties Bill, read a second time. 






Tuesday, June 28. Irish National Education Board ; Question and Answer—She- 
viff-C: (Scotland) Bill, committed—Vote by Ballot; Mr. Carter’s Motion for a 
partial Introduction, : : 

Wednesday, June 29. Transfer of Land (Ireland) Bill, read a second time and re- 
ferred to 8 ; ittee—Court of Common Law (Ireland) Bill, committed—Li- 
verpool ; og) ord Dudley Stuart’s Ballot Motion. 

ur of India Bill, adjourned debate finished, and 
Lord § Hegictl by 322 to 140; Bill read a second time— 

Savin amet itted—New Writ for Liverpool. : 
“2 House in Committee, Resolution against 


—Succession-duty Bill, in Committee— West- 
ourts (Scotland) Bill, passed. 





‘rance and England have not committed any overt act | 


In doing so, she wrongfully | 


Substantially the case remains where it | 


| Lord Panmure, and Mr. 
| decision and oppose delay. 





TIME- TABLE, 



















The Lords, The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday .......+++ eves Sh .(m) Th 5m Monday ......+-+-s06- 4h .(m) 2h 15m 
Tuesday ....... cocece « Sh 5h 25m Tuesday ......sseee0e. Noon 4h Om 
6h .... Gh4im 
Wednesday .. No sitting. Wednesday.....+.+0++ Noon .... 6h Om 
Thursday Ih ..., Sh 10m Thursday... » 4h .(m) Sh Om 
Friday... 5h .... 6h 55m Priday......-+ -. 4h .(m) th 80m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 13h 35m Sittings this Week, 6; Time,4lh 30m 
—— thisSession, 92; — 218h 4m this Session, 121; — 831h ism 





Tue Inpra Burtt. 
The adjourned debate on the India Government Bill was resumed on 

Monday. 

_ Mr. Conpen led off the assailants of the measure ; and began by cri- 
ticizing the appointment and conduct of the Committee on Indian Ter- 
ritories. 

_He had attended the inquiry until it was announced that the Government 
bill was ove before the inquiry was half over: it was then evident that 


| Ministers had prejudged the question, and he therefore declined sanctioning 


by his presence any of the further proceedings of the Committee. 

Mr. Cobden mainly addressed himself to the vexed question of the double 
or single government. He could not see that the present form of govern- 
ment was a double government at all. No powers, except the disposal of 
patronage, are granted to the Court of Directors. The very nature of the 
governing body is unintelligible. Lord Hardinge spoke of it as a mystery— 
“the Secret Committee is the President of the Board of Control” ; Mr. 
Marshman seemed to have little knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
the double government; and all this mystery is productive of the greatest 
evils. We have recently been simplifying the procedure in our own law- 
courts; we have banished John Doe and Richard Roe; but we still have 
John Doe and Richard Roe in the government of India. What is the ad- 
vantage of such a system? Does it benefit either the people of England or of 
India? The natives of India, according to Mr. Halliday, consider the granting 
a twenty-years lease to the Company a“ farming ’”’ of them out. That disposes 
of the nt question as regards the people of India. Mr. Halliday also, in his 
evidence, states that if India were governed in the name of the Crown, it 
would increase the stability of our empire, and add immensely to the re- 
verence with which the people regard our sway. But the greatest evil of 
the present form of government is that public opinion cannot be brought to 
bear upon Indian affairs. If it could, wars and annexations would not take 

lace; the Governor-General would be controlled and made to explain war- 


Fike declarations, if he held a responsible position in the House of Commons 


or stood in the character of a Colonial Minister. At present, through the 
Secret Committee, the Board of Control can make any order—an order to an- 
nex China if it pleases; the Governor-General is bound to carry it out, and 
the Directors will know nothing of it until it be a fait accompli. How is it 
that twenty-four honourable men can be found to submit to this humilia- 
tion? As the Directors are not paid for their services in stipends, but by 
atronage, numbers of places which should be given to Natives are given to 
enna: if the double Government were abolished and a responsible Mi- 
nister appointed, public opinion would insist on the Natives getting some of 
the patronage. That the Natives are well fitted for the highest offices, was 
roved before the Committee. All the great authorities in Indian matters— 
Monro, Malcolm, Elphinstone—concur in opinion on this point. Sir George 
Clerk and Mr. Halliday take the same view of the question. But the only 
way of insuring the employment of Natives in the higher offices is to take 
away th »atronage from the Court of Directors. 
After a digression on the origin of the Burmese war, Mr. Cobden entered 


| into an elaborate statement upon Indian finance ; showing that the expendi- 
| ture has exceeded the income by twenty-eight millions since 1833; and 


contending that, financially, there was nothing satisfactory in the past, still 
less in the future. We cannot leave a more perilous inheritance to our chil- 
dren than this debt and embarrassment of India. Since the settlement in 
1833 debt and territory have proportionately increased; and if Pegue be 
annexed farewell to all improvement in Indian finances. The question will 
recur with increased liabilities. We cannot escape responsibility by putting 
the Government of India behind a screen and fancying that we ourselves are 
not responsible. 

Mr. Cobden's conclusion was, to vote for the amendment, with the view 
of deferring the consideration of the question as to the permanent govern- 
meut of India for two years. ; 

Sir James Granam defended the omission of a fixed period, on the 
ground that defects can be altered and correctives applied from time to 
time: he went over the admissions which he found in Lord Stanley's 
speech, seriatim, complimenting his ability and candour, but weakening 
the force of his arguments; and recited the leading characteristics of the 
Government proposition. This he did at considerable length ; and having 
thus cleared the way, he dilated on the two questions under discussion— 
delay, and the double or single government. 

As to delay. This is a question of policy. India is surrounded by me- 
nacing cioumatanese—-soveletion in China, war in Burmah, and a state of 
affairs in neighbouring nations in which although there may be nothing of 
danger there is something to be regarded. Persons the most competent from 

ast or present position to give advice,—Lord Dalhousie, Lord Ellenborough, 

ord Hardinge, Mr. Wilberforce Bird, Mr. Herries, Lord Broughton, 
Thomas Baring,—all strongly recommend instant 

As to the reason of the matter, is it wise or ne- 
cessary wantonly to incur the risk of shaking confidence in this country, the 
steadiness of its government, and the firmness of the hand that grasps it? 
Then the position of the Government which proposes immediate legislation 
—a division among its usual supporters in Parliament, and a spirit of oppo- 
sition in its opponents—shows that nothing but a paramount sense of public 
duty could have induced them, having regard to party interests, to incur the 
risk of wantonly making such a proposition. — oe 

As to the double or single government, it is no objection to say that the 
East India Company, as an instrument of administration, in concert with the 
Imperial Government, is an anomaly. Is not the possession of India itself 
the greatest of all anomalies? Are there not anomalies of this very descrip- 
tion in our own representative form of government ? oo 

Then as to the charge of timidity. Government proposes to apply limited 
remedies, not suddenly broached but repeatedly demonstrated ; and those 
who seek further changes are bound to show their absolute necessity. Ac- 
cepting the challenge to judge of the tree by its fruits, Sir James cited the 
names of the most distinguished witnesses before the Committee, and quoted 
from a letter of Mr. Marshman, and extensively from the evidence of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, to show that the double government is sound in principle, 
and has worked well, by the more deliberate discussion it produces ; and that 
the Court of Directors is a real check on the Board of Control. Further test- 
ing the tree by its fruits, Sir James drew illustrations from the story of the 
Affghan war. “‘ I have heard something about a question put elsewhere, as to 
whether the sons of horse-dealers might not be sent out to India. See howit 
applies here. The officers of the Queen’s army had met with a great disaster. 

here were two distinguished officers at that moment in command of two 
armies upon opposite sides of Affghanistan ; one General Pollock, the other 
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General Nott. I do not think that even on this occasion, and in this as- 
sembly, after that question has arisen, and when we remember that the 
Queen’s officers had sustained a great disaster, and by whom that disaster 
was retrieved—I do not believe, I say, that General Pollock will condemn me 
if I recall to the recollection of this House that he was the son of a humble 
shopkeeper in the city of London, and that General Nott was the son of a 

ublican from a remote corner of South Wales. How did they retrieve the 

onour of this country ? One was told either to retreat from Affghanistan, 
or to advance and recover Ghuznee, as he considered best. It was open to 
him either to retreat or to advance. He hesitated not. His decision was 
taken in the course of one night, and General Nott decided to advance. What 
was the decision of General Pollock ? He found his army dispirited. Their 
fate was hanging in the balance. He had the moral courage, far higher than 
any other courage of the most brilliant description, to resist all pressure and 
inducement to advance until the feeling and spirit 2~d morale of his army 
were fully restored. Never was the saying better exemplified, ‘ cunctando 
restituit rem.’ He hesitated not when the proper moment arrived ; and the 
glorious consummation took place, that those two Generals of the East India 
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Company’s service sustained the honour of the British arms and saved from | 


Is this system lightly to be set aside? 


destruction our empire in the East. 
We have the advantage 


Is this form of government to be hastily rejected ? 


of the opinions of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington in favour of | 


that system of government. 
difficulties, that those difficulties would be overcome ; and if they were now 
alive, I am satisfied that they would counsel and entreat you, as I have done, 
not rashly or hastily to tamper with such a system.” 

Quoting a speech of Mr. Macaulay delivered twenty years ago, to the ef- 
fect that men who had governed mighty provinces and resided at the courts 
of tributary kings returned to their native country with little more than 
scanty competence, Sir James exclaimed—“ That was the boast of Malcolm ; 
that is still the noble, independent boast of Elphinstone: and again I say, 
trying the system by its fruits, prune that tree if you please, dig a trench 
round about it if you will, but I implore you to pause and to hesitate before 
you cut it down. I believe it to be sound at the heart. 
a system, on the whole, of good government. It is not incapable of improve- 
ment: we have endeavoured to improve it.” 


I believe it to be | 


They never hesitated, or doubted, amid all our | 


His reply to Mr. Cobden’s allegation of constant war was, that all the | 


Governors-General he had known went out with the intention of preserving 
peace, but found it impossible: war “is not British policy, it is Indian ne- 
cessity.” As in the case of Burmah, the proximate cause of the war was the 
last insult; and in the eye of the Asiatic, insults tamely submitted to are 
fatal toempire. He also met Mr. Cobden on the subject of the debt. The 
debt of India in 1833 was 38,000,000/.; the debt of India is now 53,000,000/. 
The addition to the debt upon the face of the account so stated is 15,000,000/. 
But then there was in 1833 only 8,400,000/. of balances in the Indian ex- 
chequer ; there is now 15,000,000/. of balances: that surplus of 6,600,000/. 
subtracted from the 15,000,000/. of apparently additional debt leaves stand- 
ing only an addition of 8,400,000/. of Indian debt ; and this after the war 
with Burmah, and after the Punjaub war, and the war in Scinde,—all wars 
most expensive and most important, which have been conducted one and all 
to a successful conclusion, with an addition to the debt of only 8,400,000/. 
Meanwhile, although the debt has increased from 38,000,000/. to 53,000,000/., 
the revenue has increased from 18,500,000/. to 29,000,0007. 

Many able men have been sent out under the system of patronage as it 
exists at present; but still it is a system not conducive to the welfare of the 
country. That is why Ministers have devised a plan to put an end to it. 
Testifying to the employment of Natives to an extent that would have sur- 
prised Maleolm, Monro, and Elphinstone, had it been predicted to them in 
1833, Sir James said that no more dangerous course, in the present critical 
situation of affairs, could be taken than for the House to reject this mea- 
sure; for the rejection of this measure would be the effect of adopting the 
amendment. 

Sir Hernert Mappock approved of much in the bill; especially of 
that provision which deprived Directors of patronage and opened the ser- 
vice to competition: but he wished it had been carried farther, and that 
a large portion of the military appointments had been made on the same 
plan. The power of the Governor-General should be increased, and 
Natives should be educated and employed. He should vote against the 
amendment ; because if the bill were rejected it would have a prejudicial 
effect on the minds of the people of India, and bring the Queen’s Govern- 
ment into disrepute. 

Mr. J. G. Pururmore replied to Sir James Graham, and supported 
the amendment. Mr. Monckton Mines supported the second reading. 

Mr. Bricur, after all he had heard, retained his opinion that it would 
be the wiser course to reject the bill, and delay all permanent legislation 
for two years. 

He argued for delay at great length ; treating Lord Dalhousie’s opinion as 
the reply to a leading question or hint from Sir James Hogg or somebody. 
“Tf this measure were delayed for two years, not all the Dalhousies or Boards 
of Control in the world would persuade Parliament to pass a measure of this 
kind.” 
system, their neglect of public works, and their management of the finances. 
He described the constitution of the Home Government. The Court of Pro- 

rietors has no control over the Court of Directors, and the Court of Directors 
has no control over the Secret Committee, and the Secret Committee has no 
control over the Board of Control. The press has no control over that body ; 
and Parliament itself is deluded and batfled whenever it attempts to lay hold 
of anything connected with India. After ten years’ experience, he defied 
any one, unless he were a member of the Government, or acted with the Go- 
vernment, to grapple with any question that took place in India—to lay hold 
of it—to fathom it—to remedy it if it were a grievance, as he would any ques- 
tion at home or in the Colonies. That was the grievance he complained of 
as to the government of India as at present constituted; and no Government 
or bill that continued that subterfuge—that put that mask on a great empire— 
would ever meet from him any other opinion than that which he 5 ad expressed 
of the present Government, and of the bill which Sir Charles Wood had in- 
roduced. 

As to the war expenditure, perhaps if the English people had to pay it, 
they would take more interest in India. But while the Directors taunted 
the Board of Control with causing that war, they had never protested against 
it. He was not the defender of the Board of Control; but the men who sat 
in Leadenhall Street as the accredited rulers of India, holding the govern- 
ment of a great empire, and saw these things going on, and never told their 
grief, but sat there, with their 300/. a year, revelling in the corruption of 
their patronage, and sheltered from the public opinion of the United King- 
dom or the English press, had no right to stand up and charge anything 
against the Board of, Control. By the course which Parliament were now 
taking, they were ignoring our own constitution, and casting mud upon the 
representative institutions which we professed to value so highly. The 
Crown, the courts of justice, the highest interests of this great nation, and 
those of our great dependencies, are ble to the high court of Parlia- 
ment. But this Indian empire is something so vast, so distant, so dan- 
gerous, so mysterious, that it cannot be brought upon the table of that 
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House lest it should become the victim of faction on one side or the other. 
He did not believe a word of it. Whatever evil faction did in that 
House, yet from the contests which they waged there came the vast supe- 
riority in many things which was to be found in this country over most 
other countries in the world; and if matters in the Colonies were now bet- 
ter than they had been, or were rendered more secure to the people of those 
colonies, it arose from the coustant assaults of Members of that House upon 
the Government of the day, and from the constant appeals of the press to 
the judgment, benevolence, and inteliect of the people of thiscountry. With 
regard to the Indian empire, if it were said that having been conquered by 
force of arms it was to be kept only by force and terror—if it were to be go- 
verned by a government in a mask—if the people and Parliament of Eng- 
land were to be shut out from all consideration with regard to it—why, 
then, the glory of that House would have departed, and we should have 
proved ourselves a nation which, having conquered a country, had main- 
tained merely the conquest of arms, while we had not the intellect, the be- 
nevolence, or the ability to govern it as it deserved. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Harpince on behalf of the bill; 
and by Sir James Wrix Hoce in amplification of his previous defence of 
the East India Company. It was further adjourned, on the motion of 
Mr, Ricu. 

On Thursday the debate was resumed and concluded. In a very thin 
House, Mr. Ricu made a speech not only against the bill, but against the 
past government of India under the’East India Company, and gave his 
support to the amendment. The discussion, until near its close, had the 
same monotonous characteristics as preceding discussions ; and following 
Mr. Rich, long speeches of the same character, on either side, were de- 
livered. Mr. Cummine Bruce defended the Company; criticized the 
bill; but opposed the amendment. He also went into the details of a 
plan for the government of India, based on an independent constituency 
of persons in this country who have property in India; the disposal ot 
patronage by the Governor-General, the Directors, and our academic in- 
stitutions; and providing for government in the name of the Que n. 
Mr. Bruce strongly objected to the mode of disposing of patronage laid 
down in the bill. Mr. Masorrmanks defended the Court of Proprictors, 
and opposed the amendment. Mr. Narrer felt bound to give his honest 
support to the amendment: but he did not repudiate the bill—he only 
said that delay is necessary. Mr. Joun Maconrecor advocated the bill. 
Mr. Dicny Srymovr supported the amendment in a long discourse ; 
which, however, consisted of materials already used on previous nights, 
put into a new shape ; closing with a sentimental allusion to the In ta of 
the future, coming up out of the wilderness “ leaning on the arm of Bri 
tish sympathy and guided by the genius of British reform.” 

At this stage of the debate Sir Cuartes Woop rose, and asked t! 
House to descend from the poetic elevation to which they had been | 
to turn away from that sight in the wilderness of India “ leaning on 
arm of British sympathy,” to the more practical question, whether or 1 
the bill should be reada second time that night? 

Sir Charles then took up various assertions made by preceding sp 
correcting some, refuting others, and setting the contradictory arguments of 
the Opposition against each other. This he did with great effect, defen! 
the bill as he went along. He pointed to Mr. Ilume asking for dei 
keep up the East India Company, and to Mr. Bright asking for two yevis to 
pull it down. He showed that Mr, Blackett had complained of the non-; 
sentation of public documents, notably on Indian finance, which were ac- 
tually on the table; and that he had wrongly employed the statistics both a 
regarded the state of the debt and the consumption of salt. ‘To Mr. Bright’ 
description of the state of Bengal from newspaper reports he replied, that 
Blackwood’s Magazine or Sir Fitzroy Kelly's speeches last year mig! 
well be quoted as descriptions of the condition of England. Then Mr, Bri 
said the measure was as good as a permanent lease; while Mr. Hume four 
fault with it because it was provisional; and Lord Stanley said it was an 
experiment. Mr, Cobden’s exposition of the finances of India he met by a 
counter-statement. Debt had inereased since 1833 by about 500,000/. a year; 
but revenue had increased 2,000,000/. a year. Out of the last four years 
there had been a surplus in three. He contended that the onus of proof lay 
with those who wished to defer legislation; he sustained the Government 
policy ; and insisted that they would be trifling with a most important eub- 
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ject—with the welfare and possibly the security of our empire in India —if 
they dealt with the question after the manner proposed by Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Disrarit began by hoping to imitate the statesman!ike 

| speech of Lord Stanley on moving the amendment; and then launelicl 


Mr. Bright renewed his attack upon the Company for their judicial | 

















into an exordium on the spirit of party. 

In eulogizing the unimpassioned spirit of the debate, Members had beon 
betrayed into inconvenient and dangerous misconceptions. They had been 
told this is not a party question,—as if a party question were necessarily 
an improper question. ‘The House of Commons is a House of Party ; and 
were it not, it would not long exist. ‘‘ I consider purely party question 
are questions which concern the distinctive principles of the two great 
parties into which a popular assembly is necessarily divided. Aristocracy, or 
democracy—protection, or unrestricted competition—an endowed and es- 
tablished-church, or complete dependence on the voluntary system,— 
these are principles perfectly distinct; they are professed by different 
parties ; they are party principles, and, if brought into discussion, 
such discussions are debates upon purely party questions. But it is 
taking a very limited view of a party question to bound it merely 
by the description upon which I have ventured. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that when any great legislative difficulty has been brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, there has been a noble and gener 
emulation between the two parties of the country which should solve t!x 
difficulty in the most satisfactory manner, and—when a question of conti 
verted policy arises—which should recommend the course most for the hon- 
our of the country and most for the advantage and welfare of the people.”’ 
Therefore, he could not understand how a great party could take refuge in 
some neutrality. On the contrary, they owe it to their constituents and to 
themselves to state why they differ from the Government. He made thi 
observations because he differed from many gentiemen with whom he act 
in political connexion. But he should be sorry if the young men on } 
side, who are devoting themselves to the service of their country, shoul, 
when the next India bill is debated, “refer to the debates of the year 1855, 
and regret that they were so wanting in sagacity or moral courage that, be- 
cause party inconvenience might acerue—(Cheers from the Opposition)-~ 
they shrank from expressing an opinion upon one of the most important sub- 
jects that can engage the attention of Parliament.” 

He denied that the course they had taken was unprecedented; or that 
there was any doubt as to the exact question before the House. Ministers 
proposed a plan for the government of India; “we join issue on the point 
that it is not an adequate and sufficient plan ’’—that is the question. As to 

recedent—in 1813 Earl Grey and Lord Grenville objected to such hurrie! 
egislation ; and actually declared they would not attend the discussion of 
the measure ; and they absented themselves accordingly. ‘I do not say that 
this is a course of conduct which we ought to follow. I have no doubt that 
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it is a Whig precedent which Ministers would gladly wish in this hot month 
of June to see us ~~ but this is a harder age than in 1813; and I sus- 
pect Ministers will find a legitimate but prolonged opposition to this mea- 
sure.” In 1833, Mr. Charles Wynn recommended a short continuance bill 
and then legislation in a maturer spirit. It is not necessary to look beyond 
1833. There are five complaints now urged; what are they? Constant 
wars; constant deficits; no education; few public works; maladministration 
of be “* Well, but are not these the five great pleas which were urged in 
1833? Why do we hear of them again in 1853? Are oo | to be the five points 
of your Charter?” (Laughter and cheers.) Mr. Disraeli contended that the 
Committees only poured in a flood of information to enable the House to form a 
judgment, and Ax the great pleas untouched. He rated Ministers for letting 
urope and America know that the House of Commons take little interest in the 
affairs of India. Coming to the question of the Home Government, he de- 
scribed it as “‘cumbrous, divided, tardy, and deficient in responsibility” ; and 
made out, using the recall of Lord Ellenborough as an illustration, that the 
Court of Directors does govern India; for here was an instance in which the 
Court of Directors recalled the man chosen by ‘two of the most eminent 
statesmen this country ever produced, Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington.” Yet under this bill the Directors will have the same power. 
Sooner or later an organic change must come; and in 1874, whatever the 
debt of India, we must accept it; so that if the condition of India be not 
satisfactory, we shall be in a worse position then than now. He declared 
that the proposition for modifying the Court of Directors is the very one 
proposed by Mr, Charies Wynn in 1833; and he condemned it, quoting 
in support of his opinion a passage from a speech of Mr. Macaulay 
in 1833, describing Mr. Wynn’s proposition as the ‘very worst he 
had ever heard,” because it would make the Directors a tool of the 
Ministry. Referring to the process by which the Directors are to decrease 
their numbers, he likened it toThuggee. ‘* Now, a Thug is a person of very 
gentlemanlike manners, even of fascinating manners—he courts your acquaint- 
ance, dines with you, drinks with you, smokes with you; not only does he 
share your pastime, but even your pursuits; whatever you wish done he is 
always ready to fulfil it; he is the companion of your life, and is possibly 
a member of the same direction and of the same joint-stock company: but 
the very moment when he has gained your confidence—when you are re- 
posing, as it were, on the bosom of friendship—the mission of the Thug is ful- 
filled, and you cease toexist. I confess I shall be curious to see who are the fif- 
teen Thugs.” (Lavghter.) Ministers will not get better men than they get now. 
He depreciated in turn the authority of the Tory supporters of instant legis- 
lation—Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Herries Sees voice and 
manner he mimicked] ; he criticized the speeches of Mr. Macaulay and Sir 
James Graham,—asking what had become of the code of the former, and de- 
claring that the speech of the latter being the “ most complete panegyric”’ 
of the past, Sir James should be the first to vote against his own bill for 
changing what was so perfect; and he ridiculed the announcement of Sir 
Charles Wood that there shall in future be a yearly Indian statement, by re- 
ferring to the House’s dreary recollections of former financial statements. 
On the arguments used against delay, he described Lord Dalhousie’s author- 
ity as “‘a cloud’”’; Lord Ellenborough’s as changed within two months; 
Lord Hardinge’s as not given before the Committee; and he denied 
that Mr. Herries had any authority for stating that the late Government 
contemplated immediate legislation. ‘‘ I am satisfied that my right honour- 
able friend would make no statement of the accuracy of which he was not 
perfectly convinced in his own mind; but, I am bound to state, with the | 
utmost courtesy to my right honourable friend—this being a point on which 
no misconception should prevail—that what he so stated I heard for the first 
time from his lips in this House; and I will add, that, having spoken to the 
other members of the late Government on the subject, I am authorized b 
them, and among them by the nobleman without whose sanction no suc 
course as that stated could have been adopted or announced—by Lord Derby, 
that none of them ever before heard of such a proposition as that the late 
Government intended immediate legislation.”” He pointed out that Mr. 
Herries and Mr. Thomas Baring are both in favour of the present system. 
He denied that the state of Asia is so threatening as it was in 1833, when 
the Wahabees arose and the Turkish empire was in peril from Egypt, and 
the Affhanistan perils were beginning: yet in 1833 the state of Asia was 
not used as an argument for precipitate and imperfect legislation. 
Then it is said we should not delay because next year we are to have 
a large measure of Parliamentary Reform. But he was sure that the 
House of Commons would not sanction such a proceeding merely for the 
olitical convenience of a Government who had put off their measure of 
Reform for two years, yet could not brook the slightest delay in a matter 
affecting the good government of 150,000,000 of people. Yet Ministers 
would do themselves no discredit if they would sometimes accept suggestions 
from his side of the House. ‘I know not the fate of this motion, but when 
I am reminded of party questions and party feelings, I remember how often 
we have to struggle here animated by those feelings on questions of passing 
and transitory interest. We may have causes of struggle which may be 
soon consigned to oblivion, but we are now struggling for something that 
will not soon be forgotten ; and, however I may go to the lobby, I shall be 
supported by the consciousness that on this great occasion I have attempted 
to do my duty to those who have deemed me worthy of their political confi- 





dence, and that I shall connect their names with a course of policy which | 


I think will be honourable to themselves and beneficial to the country.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

Lord Joun RussEtt promised to make no observations upon Parlia- 
mentary Reform—the great question of India was sufficient; but he 
could not avoid remarking upon the lesson which Mr. Disraeli seemed 
disposed to give to his party. 

There is nothing dishonourable in struggling for the ascendancy of prin- 
ciples which you believe will promote the welfare of the country. But a 
party ought to have a settled purpose—a decided policy ; and on this occa- 
sion Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli have both been wanting in the preference 
of any policy that they can recommend. (Cheers.) Neither threw much light 
on the question before the House, and Mr. Disraeli had to prop up the 
amendment by weakening the influence and combating the arguments of 
two gentlemen, the highest authorities of his party—one of whom Lord 
Derby pitched upon as President of the Board of Control, and the other the 
Chairman of the India Committee—whose experience and sagacity Mr. Dis- 
racli ought to be the last man to call in question. ‘That is the way in 
which a great party is weakened.” (Cheers.) 

Turning to the amendment, Lord John said that Mr. Bright—whose con- 
duct had been frank, direct, and intelligible—had ventured to affirm that if 
two years of agitation were given, no Government founded on the East 
India Company would be sanctioned by the House. And Lord John agreed 
with Mr. Bright. ‘If,’ he said, ‘for two years you have continual agita- 
tion, excited hopes, and inflamed opinions on the subject of the government 
of India—if for two years you should support throughout India the notion 
that the present Government of India should be displaced, and that some- 
thing more grateful to the popular feeling, some representation of all classes, 
something wild and impracticable, should be put in its place—and if you 
find every man who has not been successful as a lawyer, or who has been 
disappointed as an applicant for oflice—(Cheers and laughter)—if you find 


| he would be replaced by another officer. 
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these all adding to the agitation in this country, and endeavouring to indis- 
pose the people of India to expect and approve of a continuance of the 
present — of government,—I own I am willing to avow that the enact- 
ment by Parliament of such a government would highly problematical. 
But is that all? Will nothing else be seen in that time? Is it only the 
continuation of the Government that would be in question ? Would it not 
be the very empire itself? Could any man tell me that at the end of the 
two years there would be any surety that British rule would still exist in 
India?” (Cheers.) 

If greater dangers existed in 1833, Lord Grey met them by prompt legisla- 
tion; and to complete his precedent, Mr. Disraeli should admit the policy of 
doing in 1853 what was done in 1833. i 

Lord John defended the double government, the proposed mode of distri- 
buting patronage, and the reform of the Court of Directors. Nothing could 
be more injurious, more dangerous, than placing the patronage in the hands 
of Ministers. He would not go into the mode in which our govern- 
ment in India has been conducted, but he praised it in general terms, and 
declared that our rule has laid the foundation for a change of character, by 
which the people will learn that in English estimation truth and justice are 
to take the place of falsehood and venality. 

The House divided on the question “that the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the question”—Ayes, 322; Noes, 140; Govern- 
ment majority, 182. The bill was then read a second time. 

GovERNMENT MEASURES FOR JAMAICA. 

The Duke of NewcastLe announced the measures proposed by Govern- 
ment in consequence of the unfortunate dissensions which have arisen in 
Jamaica, and which have impeded the plans of retrenchment in that co- 


ony. 

The Duke explained how the difficulties arose. The constitution of Jamai- 
ca originated neither in a charter from the Crown nor an act of Parliament, 
like that of other colonies, but in a patent granted by King Charles 
the Second; shortly after which it assumed almost its present form. 
The power of the Crown was always small, and dissensions similar to 
those which have disturbed the island for the last thirty years began 
under the second Governor, appointed during the reign of Charles the 
Second, with the very same measure of refusing a revenue bill. The 
constituency of the island, in a population of about 400,000, does not 
exceed 3000. The qualification of the voters is threefold,—possession of pro- 
perty worth 10/. a year, an annual rental of 50/., or an annual payment of 
5/. in taxes. The Assembly possesses unusual financial powers: any mem- 
ber may introduce a money-vote or a money-bill; the Assembly votes the 
bills, expends the money, and has the power of auditing the public accounts. 
Taxes are imposed and repealed with reference to particular classes, and not 
to the general revenue and expenditure. The taxes are levied under bills 
passed for only twelve months; the revenue being derived to the amount of 
253,000/.—eight-tenths of the whole—from the import-duties and the rum- 
duties. There is no civil list; the salaries‘even of the judges depend upon 
an annual vote. 

The Duke of Newcastle very rapidly traced the course of the present 
differences; explaining how the Legislative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council were in conflict on the subject of retrenchment; how 
when the retrenchment bill of the Assembly was rejected by the Coun- 


| cil, the Assembly endeavoured to effect the same object by passing 


money-votes with strict appropriations ; how the Governor attempt- 
ed to introduce moderate councils by adjourning the Assembly, more 
than once, to give time for reflection; and how, finally, the import-duties 
and rum-duties acts had been suffered to expire, no revenue having been 
collected since the 30th of April, and about 1000/. a day being thus lost to 
the revenue of the island since the 30th of April. The principal object of 
quarrel was certain judicial and public salaries; which might require re- 
vision, but then it should be effected in a legitimate way. The Governor 
had explained as an act simply of prudent foresight what had been re- 
ceived as a threat, when he said that he should be obliged to dismiss the 
police and relieve the colony from the heavy weight of the present prison es- 
tablishment, by introducing something like the ticket-of-leave system ; lan- 
guage which certainly was to be regretted. 

The Duke explained that Ministers could not accept the suggestion of the 
Governor to constitute Jamaica a Crown colony ; nor would they invoke the 
interference of Parliament without extreme necessity. On the 21st De- 
cember last Sir Charles Grey completed his period of service ; and, in accord- 
ance with a notice given by the late Colonial Secretary, Sir John Pakington, 
The appointment has been offered 
to Mr. Barkly, who arrived in this country very lately on leave of absence 
from British Guiana, where he had succeeded under circumstances of great 
difficulty. Mr. Barkly has accepted the offer, and has himself proposed 
that the retrenchments in Jamaica should begin with his own salary, to be 
lowered from 6000/. to 5000/. Of that sum 1500/. is paid out of 
the Council fund, the remainder out of the vote of the Assembly; and 
it is proposed to pay that remainder, for three years, by a vote of 
the British Parliament. The island debt amounts to about 700,000/., 
including loans from this country of about 160,000/. It is proposed 
that the Imperial credit should be lent to the island for a loan of 
500,000/. probably at 3 per cent, which would save 15,000/. to the island. 
Of that saving, about 9000/. or 10,000/.;would be set apart as a sinking-fund, 
to repay the debt in thirty years. A further credit would be extended to the 
island, say for 50,000/.; which would enable the Colonists to abolish certain 
useless offices, and to grant compensation to the present holders. It would 
be necessary for the Colonial Legislature to take such measures as would 
render the guarantee practically a nominal one, by securing the permanent 
voting of taxes as in this country, and placing the finances under the proper 
management of paid and responsible public officers. That must be done be- 
fore other assistance, such as loans for immigration, could even be enter- 
tained; though the Duke did not preclude himself from proposing other 
measures of assistance to the island. He also expressed himself favourable 
to the introduction of “responsible government” into Jamaica, probably 
with modifications suited to the special circumstances of theisland. He con- 
cluded with an exhortation to the planting interest, nowso rapidly declining, 
to place matters on a better footing “at the eleventh hour,’’ and, before the 
Black population should attain that share of political power which is inevi- 
table, to arrange the better government of the island. 

These propositions were received with recognitions of the necessity, 
but with some exceptions, especially on the point of responsible govern- 
ment, from the Earl of Dersy and Karl Grey. Lord Sr. Vincent wished 
more relief. Lord Wuanrncuirre heartily approved. Here the subject 
dropped. 

Free Brack Lanovr. 

In reply to a question from Lord Brovenam, the Duke of Newcastir, 
corroborated by Earl Grey, explained that a contract had been entered 
into between the Colonial Office and Messrs. Hythe and Hodges, most 
respectable shipowners, under which the latter undertook to supply the 
West Indian Colonies with such rescued slaves as might be willing to go. 
Subsequently they also undertook, subject to strict regulations, to get 
free labourers from the Kroo coast. 
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Tur Income-TAx, 

On the motion for the third reading of the Income-tax Bill, Lord 
BrovGuamM spoke at considerable length against the principles of the tax. 
The tax falls directly upon capital, inasmuch as it falls upon the profits of 
the investments made for improvements in agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. ‘This is an evil incidental to the tax and irremoveable ; for 
no allowance can be made for those years when there are no profits at all. 
He urged at great length the arguments, so often repeated, that the tax 
is unequal and inquisitorial ; and the machinery by which it is raised, is 
so dreadful, that he would not, if he could avoid it, intrust it to any Go- 
vernment. But he felt that, with all its evils, the tax is a matter of ne- 
cessity, and cannot be spared. He did not expect that it would expire in 
1860. He recalled the circumstances under which the old Income-tax 
was repealed, in defiance of the Government of that day ; through the 
instrumentality of nightly discussions on petitions, —a popular privilege no 
longer allowed in the House of Commons. 

“In 1806, when the Income-tax was 10 per cent, it was imposed till the 
end of the war, and no longer. The war ended in 1814, but it broke out 
again in 1815; and after its final termination a great fight against the con- 
tinuance of the tax took place in the House of Commons. It had been said 
that the present Income-tax would not be abandoned in 1860; and he be- 
lieved that the campaign which took place in Parliament in 1816 could not 
be fought again. How was that campaign conducted ?—By means of peti- 
tions. For five or six weeks, from four o'clock in the afternoon till two or 
three o’clock in the morning, petition after petition was presented, and each 
petition was debated. If an account were given of the proceedings of the 
five or six weeks during which that campaign against the Income-tax was 
fought, it would describe one of the most extraordinary scenes ever witnessed 
within the walls of the House of Commons, and a resistance which was per- 
fectly successful. 
those discussions. After the fight had continued some three weeks or more, 
about bringing up the petitions; and all the Members on one bench—who 
might have been supposed to be exhausted by the long sitting—rose in com- 
petition with each aoe to catch, as it was called, the Speaker's eye; and 
the gallantry of those men in standing by their colours under such cireum- 
stances so struck the House that they were hailed with a general cheer of 
applause. He did not think, however, that in 1860, unless a great change 
took place elsewhere, the same campaign and stand against the Income-tax 
would be possible.” 

Lord Monreacte felt great difficulty in agreeing to the reimposition of 
the tax as a substitute for a number of assessed taxes and customs-dutics 
bearing upon the wealthier classes. But Government has certainly pro- 
mised that the tax should terminate in 1860; and he thought greater 
securities for the performance of that promise are contained in the bill, 
and in the accompanying financial measures, than in the act of 1806 re- 
ferred to by Lord Brougham; and he hoped Government would take 
measures to secure that result as far as it is in their power. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

On the question that the bill do now pass, the Earl of Wicktow moved 
an alteration of the 13th clause, whereby the mode of assessment in Ire- 
land would be assimilated to that in England. It is unfair that the land- 
lord should have to pay the tax on rents he never received. 
assessment in the bill is exceptional; and the clause drawn to remedy the 
grievance would not do so, for in Ireland rent is not lost from insolvent, 
bankrupt, or absconding tenants, but from tenants who would neither 
pay nor abscond. 

The Earl of Anenveen defended the mode of assessment laid down in 
the bill. 
cumstances. 
basis of the tax; and where the rental is lower than the valuation, the 
landlord can pay on the amount of the rent. In every point of view 
consideration has been had for proprietors. 

In the debate that followed, Lord Beaumont vehemently supported 
Lord Wicklow’s proposition; and denounced the bill as a “lie,” for 
placing a tax as an income-tax on property that may not produce any in- 
come at all. 

The Duke of Newcastie rebuked Lord Beaumont for his sudden and 
impassioned attack, and vindicated the justness of the measure. 


The Income-tax is extended to Ireland under favourable cir- 


The mode of 





The valuation of the Poor-law—below the rental—is the | 


He might mention one incident which occurred during | 





The Lorp CHANCELLOR said that the question was, whether the 
present unwholesome state of the law ought to terminate ? The test of 
the propriety of continuing the Court is shown by the number who pray 
for the benefit of the act. 

He found, for instance, that from the 3lst of July 1852 to the Ist of 
February 1853, there had been no fewer than 240 petitions presented, 
which was at the rate of about 35 per month; and that from the Ist of Fe- 
bruary to the 3lst of March last the number presented amounted to 60, 
which was as nearly as possible at the same rate. It appeared, therefore, 
that the anxiety of encumbrancers to have the benefit of the act had been 
going on as vigorously as ever during the last few months. He had under- 
stood that the very highest functionaries in Ireland thought it not desirable 
that the Court should be brought to an abrupt termination. IIe proposed to 
fix the period of continuance at two years, because he hoped that by that 
time the Irish Chancery Court would be so far reformed as to enable it per- 
muanently to discharge the duties of the Estates Court. Referring to the 
amount of property sold by the Commissioners up to the Ist of April last, he 
said it was no less than 8,700,000/.; of which 6,100,000/7, had been dis- 
tributed. 

The Marquis of CLannicarpe thought the working of the Encumbered 
Estates Court had on the whole been a blessing to Ireland: but it should 
be made permanent ; so long as it was temporary it would be a great 
hardship on the rest of the real property of Ireland. 

The House went into Committee ; and, with two immaterial exceptions, 
the clauses were agreed to. 

Transrer or Lanp (Ineranp) Bru. 
Mr. Vixcent Scvixy, in moving the second reading of the Transfer of 


| Land Bill, made a long speech on the whole subject of land-tenure legis- 





s 1830, when the attention of Parliament was 


lation; going back as far 
and from 


5 
first seriously called to the subject; thence jumping to 1846; 


: , . : ¢, | that date down to the present session tracing the growth of opinion in 
one night about eleven or twelve o’clock, a question was put from the chair | 


favour of the facile conveyance of land. 
Mr. Scully has had considerable experience as an owner, occupier, and con- 


| veyancer; and he had arrived at the conclusion that there should be complete 


| 


| ties. 


free trade in land. To this the people of the Channel Islands attributed 
their prosperity ; and it had received the assent of the French people. He 
was not, however, going to propose that we should imitate France by adopt- 
ing their compulsory system, He simply wished for perfect freedom. 
By the first clause of his bill it is proposed to allow, upon the application 
of the owner of property to the land-tribunal constituted by the act, that 
the tribunal may direct a full investigation of the title to be made, and, if 
found good, may order that the land should be brought under the operation 
of the act. The second clause explains the effect of such proceeding to 
be, that no person should be at liberty to embarrass the land with any 
future settlement or new estate; but if the owner desires to raise money 
on the land, he may only do so by a land-debenture, though he may grant 
leases of the property. By the third seetion it is enacted, that after any 
land is brought under the operation of the act, the land-tribunal may, 
after a full investigation of title, make an order declaring all existing 
estates and interests in the land, and all encumbrances thereon, and cause 
such order to be entered in the books of the tribunal. Such entry will, as 
regards any estate, interest, or encumbrance appearing thereon, be con- 
clusive evidence against all persons whomsoever; and the tribunal may 
grant to the person so entered as entitled to any such estate, interest, 
or encumbrance, a certificate of his title thereto. The fourth clause is one * 
of the most important in the bill: it authorizes any person entered as 
owner of any estate to transfer his estate by simple entry in the books of the 
tribunal; and that entry, without any deed or other assurance, will suffice 
to vest in the person named in the transfer all the estate and interest in re- 
spect of which the prior owner has been entered in the books of the tribunal. 
Mortgages and all other charges upon land will be converted into one—land- 
debenture. The land-tribunal might charge an estate with land-debentures 
to a limited extent—they will bear a small interest, and form good securi- 
The debentures, in sums it may be of 1002. each, will be registered in 


| the books of the tribunal, and, being subject to a stamp-duty, will produce 


In the | 


course of his speech, the Duke gave some statistical information as to the | 


number of tenants in Ireland. 

He had that morning received some most important statistical information 
which had been published as to the state of the occupiers of land. 
total number of the occupiers in Ireland valued at 6/. and under was 
564,144. The number of occupiers rated over 6/. and under 200/. was 397,575 
Adding those under 6/., it made the number of tenants valued under 200/., 
961,719, very nearly 1,000,000, This showed the number of persons rated 
under 2007. in Ireland. Now, what was the number of persons rated at 
300/7.? The number was 3716—that was the total number of landlords in 
Ireland rated at 3007. The number of persons rated over 300/. could not be 
more than 1500. 


yDR 
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The Marquis of CLanricarpe appealed to the fears of the Government. | 


If they would not reconsider the point, they would hear of it again ; for 
it affected the most loyal, the most intelligent men—not disloyal agi- 
tators, but the very class who ought to be conciliated. Lord Campne.. 
followed on the same side. The tax would be levied on the owner; but 
in some parts of Ireland rent is paid, in some it is not paid. In England 
the occupicr has to pay the tax—why should a different system be 
adopted in Ireland? Then the remedy is a mockery, except in cases of 
bankruptcy, or insolvency, or absconding. Lord Montracir and the 
Earl of CLancarty also supported the amendment : but it was rejected, 
by 34 to 18, 

The Earl of Lucan objected to the 42d clause, which provides that a 
reduction of one-third should be allowed on payment of rent-charges un- 
der the Drainage Acts. Ie thought that the whole should be deducted, 
instead of one-third. Some discussion ensued : but this amendment also 
was rejected, by 21 to 10 ; and the bill passed. 

Encumperep Estates Court Continvance Bix. 

On the motion for the Lords to go into Committee on this bill, Lord 
Sr. Leonanrps offered some objections. The Estates Court had been de- 
signed to mect an exceptional case, and it ought not to endure beyond the 
necessity of that case. This bill was framed with the view not of 
winding-up, but of continuing indefinitely, and enlarging very mate- 
rially, the powers of the Commissioners. He believed that the opinions 





of all the great legal authorities in Ireland, including the late Lord 
Chancellor of that country, the present Lord Chancellor, and the Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland, were unfavourable to any extension of those 
powers, 





an enormous revenue to the country, and will be negotiable by simple de- 
livery, like a promissory note payable to bearer. 

He did not expect to carry his bill this session, unless Government 
would take it up; and he should rest content with having it referred to 
the Select Committee on the Registration of Assurances Bill, after the 
second reading. 

Sir Joun Youne made no objection to the second reading, and he 
thanked Mr. Scully for his speech. Ile announced that Government in- 
tend to appoint a Commission to inquire into the whole subject; and he 
hoped that next session, at any rate before the Encumbered Estates Court 
should expire, a gencral plan for a permanent settlement would be prepared. 

The bill was read a second time, and referred to the Select Committee 
on the Registration of Assurances Bill. 

Suenirr-Courts (Scornanp) Buixt, 

In Committee on this bill, Mr. Cravrunp moved that the jurisdiction 
of the court should be extended from 12¢ to 25/.; and that no procurator 
should be entitled to recover any sum of moncy for plea wring 
unless the debt or damage claimed is more than 8/. 6s, 87. 

The Lorn» Apvocats, supported by Mr. Cuanreris, Mr, Watroe, 
Mr. Woxrriey, Mr. ALEXANDER Hastie, and Mr, Joun Macorrcox, ob- 
jected to reopening before the Committee of the whole House the discus- 
sion of the clauses agreed to by the Sclect Committce without a division 

Mr. Hume condemned the animus of the Select Committee ; on which, 
he said, there were eleven Members pledged to refuse discussion. Ie 
entered into some of the proceedings of the Committee, and objected 
strongly to the bill because it did not abolish Sheriffs-Depute. The pro- 
posed amendment was rejected by 82 to 14; and the bill passed through 
Committee. 





ing or ap] 


Tue Intsu Nationat Epvcation Boarp. 

Mr. Watrorr, referring to the eighth rule of the Commissioncrs of 
Education in Ireland, based two questions on it. 

Hitherto the construction of the cighth rule was, that if the parent of 
any child objected to its being taught from a particular book, such child should 
not be compelled to be taught from that book ; but not that the objection of 
a single child was to prevent the book in question from being read in the 
school at all. It was reported that recently the Commissioners of National 


| Education in Ireland had come to two resolutions,—one, that Archbishop 





Whately’s Evidences of Christianity should be expunged from the list of 
books used in the National Schools; the other, that if the parent of any 


child objected to the use of a single book in use in the schools, that was sui- 
ficient to cause the exclusion of the book from that particular school. He 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ircland, first, whether the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland had rejected or expunged from the 
list of books to be used in the National Schools the Evidences of Chi istianity 
by the Archbishop of Dublin? second, whether they had determined that, 
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if any child’s parent should object to the use of any single book, it was a 
sufficient reason for excluding such book, uot from that child only, but from 
the whole school ? 

Sir Joun Youna said it was difficult to give an explicit answer to the 
question at the present time. 

There had been a great deal of misunderstanding on the subject, both as 
to the practice and the opinions of the Board of Commissioners of Education. 
The opinions of the Board were divided, and the practice not altogether uni- 
form. It was unfortunate to find any differences relative to the religious 
education heretofore given in the echools being continued ; but the House must 
recollect the foundation on which this system was built. When Lord Stan- 
ley established the system of National Education in Ireland, he proposed to 
give to children of all persuasions a combined literary and separate religious 
instruction. Differences had arisen of late as to the construction of the eighth 
rule, but no formal decision had yet been come to: but he was informed means | 
had been taken to ascertain the opinions of the Commissioners among them- 
selves, and the deliberate expression of those opinions had not been withheld | 
from the Irish Government. The rule was as follows— 

«The Commissioners do not insist upon the Scripture Lessons being read in any | 
of the National Schools; nor do they allow them to be read during the time of secu- | 
lar or literary instruction in any school attended by children whose parents or guard- 
ians object to their being soread. In such cases, the Commissioners prohibit the | 
use of them except at the times of religious instruction, when the persons giving it 
may use these lessons or not, as they think proper.” } 

ubts had arisen relative to the construction of this rule; but the prac- | 
tice of the Commissioners had apparently been not to insist upon the Serip- 
ture Lessons being read in any of the schools against the wish of parents; 
and where a single child objected to the use of these works during the time 
of secular instruction, they were relegated to the period of separate religious 
instruction. It was proposed to act upon this rule in the sense that these 
books were not to be relegated to the hours of religious instruction, but that, 
if an objection were made to the reading of any religious works, a portion of 
each ~ should be set apart for their reading, with due notice of the time 
at which those books should be used by the children whose parents did not 
object to their use. Such a resolution would have been assented to by a 
majority of the Commissioners, provided that the Lasy Lessons on Christ- 
tanity were omitted from the list of the religious works in use in the 
schools. With regard to the question, whether the Evidences of Christian- 
ity and the Kasy Lessons on Christianity had been expunge d, it was true 
that the Roman Catholics and many others had taken objection to these 
as polemical works. He hoped that no honourable gentleman would give 
an opinion on this subject without having read the works in question. 
He cesired to be understood as not pronouncing an opinion himself, but he 
believed that no one could read the Lasy Lessons without pleasure and 
advantage: short as this work was, he regarded it as a masterpiece of con- 
densed Scriptural knowledge and logical acumen. He did not suppose that 
practically any great alteration would be made by the withdrawal of these 
books, because in the estimate of the number of books used in the Irish Na- | 
tional Schools during the year, he found that while of the First Pook of 
Lessons 260,000 copies were used in a year, of the Second Look 152,000, of 
the Third 76,000, of the Fourth 41,400, and of the book on Arithmetic 
49,600, the whole number of the Lasy Lessons on Christianity was only 
1200, being at the rate of one of these volumes to every fourth school. He 
believed that the question had created some difference of opinion, but that 
there had been no more extended adoption of the work than fe had described 
in the National Schools. 

Mr. Watro.e observed that his second question had not been an- | 
swered, Sir Joun Youne replied, that if an objection were made on the | 
part of the parent of a single child, the practice would appear to have 
been that the reading of the book would be relegated to the hours of 
separate religious instruction, in the way he had described. 


BaLLor-voTine. 

Mr. Bonnam Carter moved for leave to bring in a bill to “ provide, 
that whenever a commission to inquire into the corrupt practices at any 
election for any county, division of a county, city, borough, university, 
or place, in the United Kingdom, shall have issued, under the provisions 
of the act of the 15th and 16th years of her present Majesty, the votes at 
the two elections next subsequent thereupon in any such place shall be 
taken by ballot.” Ie thought it desirable that the ballot should be tried 
on a limited scale; and under his bill it would be tried at Barnstaple, 
Tynemouth, Canterbury, Cambridge, and ILull. 

The House was very thinly attended. Not a single Cabinct Minister 
was present; and in the unavoidable absence of his colleagues, and at the 
request of Lord John Russell, Mr. Frepexick Peet opposed the intro- 
duction of the bill. The subject of the bill had already been fully dis- | 
cussed : if adopted, voting by ballot would not check bribery—it might 
check intimidation; but it also might cause greater evils than benefits. 
It was not fair to inflict those evils on particular districts. 

Mr. Henry Berkerry would not vote against the motion, but he 
could not vote for it. He objected to getting the ballot by homeopathic 
doses. Here Mr, Frencu, alluding to the Royal christening as the cause 
of the absence of Ministers, moved the adjournment of the House ; which 
was carried, amid gencral cheering, without a division. 

Late on Wednesday afternoon, another small ballot motion was made. | 
Mr. Fresurietp moved for a new writ for Liverpool. This brought up | 
Lord Duptry Stuart, to move that the votes should be taken by ballot 
at the next election for Liverpool. Cries of “ Divide!” arose; but Lord | 
Dudley persisted, and began a regular speech in favour of the ballot, by | 
a reference to the speech of Mr. Sidney Herbert in the late debate. For 
this he was called to order. Then he declared he found precedents for ! 
his course on the Opposition side. But the clock striking six, Mr. 
Speaker acjourned the House, amid much laughter. 

Tue Rvusso-Turkisn Question. 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord Lyxpivurst put a question to 
the Eurl of Aberdeen, as follows— 

**I wish to ask the noble Earl at the head of the Government, if he has 
any objection to lay on the table of the House a copy of the state paper 
published recently in the Journal of St. Petershurg and signed by M. Nes- 
selrode, with respect to the differences with the Ottoman Porte? As I am 
not in any way connected with the Government, I may, without creating any 
embarrassment, venture to say, that if the copy of it I have here be correct, 
it is one of the most fallacious, one of the most illogical, and one of the most 
offensive and insulting documents of that description it has ever been my 
misfortune to read.” 

The Earl of AserpeEN was understood to reply, that he could not at 
that moment say he would lay the paper referred to on the table; but he 
might not be indisposed to do so in a few days. 

Next day, in the other House, Mr, Layarp renewed the notice on the 
subject which he gave some time since— 











He thought that the time has arrived when the public is entitled to be put 


in possession of full information respecting the grave state of affairs in the 
East; and therefore he would, on the 8th of July, bring forward the motion, 
of which he had already given notice, respecting the questions pending be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. 

SunBsTITUTE FoR TRANSPORTATION. 

The Lory Cuancetxor has brought in a bill for doing away with trans- 
portation in the case of certain minor offences, and substituting for it penal 
servitude, which should consist of imprisonment and hard labour for a 
certain term, and afterwards of employment on public works according to 
the discretion of the Executive. The bill was read a first time. 


Che Cantt. 


Tuer Queen and Prince Albert visited the Camp on Thursday; but the 
rain prevented the troops from completing their evolutions, and obliged 
the Royal visitors to take shelter in the pavillion. ‘The Queen did not re- 
turn to town until the rain had ceased. 

The Prince and Princess of Prussia arrived in town on Monday, ona 
visit to the Queen. They were met by Prince Albert at the Bricklayers’ 
Arms station, and conducted to Buckingham Palace. 

The Queen's infant son was christened on Tuesday, the anniversary of 








| her Majesty’s coronation, The private chapel of Buckingham Palace was 


selected as the scene of the ceremony, and prepared accordingly. 

‘* Two rows of chairs of crimson satin and gold were placed on each side 
of the centre, for the use of the Queen, the Sponsors, and the Royal per- 
sonages invited to be present. The principal compartments or pews (two on 
each side of the chapel) were appropriated to the representatives of Foreign 
Powers connected with the Royal Family and the Sponsors, and the Cabinet 
Ministers. The altar was lined with crimson velvet, paneiled with gold 
lace; and on the communion-table were placed the golden vessels used in the 


; sacrament, with salvers and two large candlesticks. Seats of crimson and 


gold were placed for the officiating clergy. The font was placed in advance 
of the haut pas: it was a most elegantly formed tazza of silver gilt; the 
rim was formed of the leaves and flowers of the water lily, and the base 
from which its elegant stem sprang was composed of infant angels playing 
the lyre; in the front were the royal arms. ‘The font was placed on a fluted 
plinth of white and gold. Over the altar was a fine piece of tapestry repre- 
senting the baptism of our Saviour. The chapel was brilliantly illuminated 
by large globes of light constructed on a scientific principle, so that no ori- 
fice is visible, these globes being also inserted in the roof.” 

Soon after six o'clock, the Cabinet Ministers, the Belgian, Dutch, Prus- 


| sian, Hanoverian, and Saxon Envoys, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Oxford, arrived and took their 
allotted stations. Hardly had an hour elapsed, before the Sponsors, 
preceded by the Lancaster and Chester Herald, entered in procession 
they were the King of Hanover, the Princess of Prussia, the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and the Princess of Hohenlohe Langenburg. Then 
came the procession of the Queen; conducted by the Garter, Norroy, 


| and Clarencieux Kings of Arms; and including Prince Albert, the Royal 


Children, the Prince of Prussia, the Queen of Hanover, and the Royal 
personages now visiting the Queen. These being ranged in due order, the 
service was opened with the Eighty-fourth Psalm, the music com- 
posed by the King of Hanover ; and then the infant prince, dressed in 
Honiton lace and white satin, carried by the head-nurse, and attended by 
Lady Caroline Barrington, was borne to the font. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury read the service ; and, on the usual question being put to the 
Sponsors, the King of Hanover gave the name of the child—‘* Leopold- 


| George-Duncan-Albert.” An anthem and chorus closed the ceremony ; 


and the several processions departed in the same order as before. 

The Court chronicler does not fail to record, that her Majesty's dress 
consisted of white gros de Naples, sprinkled with silver stars, and 
trimmed with Honiton lace and white silver ribands ; that she wore a 
diadem of diamonds, in the raised centre of which shone the Koh-i-noor ; 
and that the “George” sparkled from the riband of the order of the Gar- 
ter, while the Garter itself was worn as an armlet. 

After the ceremony, the Queen entertained her Royal guests, her Mi- 
nisters, and the Great Officers of the Household, at a state banquet. The 
‘* christening cake ’’—formed of three stages, gaily adorned with wreaths 
of roses and pearls, and crowned with a golden cup of tlowers—was a con- 
spicuous ornament of the table, and placed opposite her Majesty. A great 
company of persons of distinction joined the other guests in the evening. 

Her Majesty gave a state ball last night, at Buckingham Palace. 
Nearly two thousand invitations were issued; and most of the persons of 
distinction now in London were present. The Queen opened the ball 
with the Prince of Prussia, Prince Albert dancing with the Queen of 
Hanover. Supper was served at half-past twelve; after which dancing 
was resumed. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have been at the Italian Opera, the 
Princess's, and the French Plays; and at the Botanical Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park. On Thursday they were present at a concert given by 
the Duchess of Gloucester. 

The King and Queen of Hanover have visited the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, and Windsor Castle. The Queen of 
Hanover visited Kew on Sunday, and strewed immortelles on the tomb 
of the late Duke of Cambridge in the village churchyard. 

Prince Albert and the Prince of Prussia have visited the funeral car of 
the late Duke of Wellington. 

The Prince of Wales is undergoing the juvenile disease of measles. 
The Queen has been unremitting in her attendance, and by the latest ac- 
counts the patient was doing well. 


Che Camg. 

We resume our memoranda of the events at Chobham Camp with 
the review of Saturday. Prince Albert had arrived on Friday, and it was 
thought that a night surprise was intended. Spectators lingered on the 
Common until past midnight, but only to be disappointed. 

Prince Albert had dined with Lord Seaton, andsleptin the camp, The 
weather was so wet in the morning that it was doubtful whether the con- 
templated review would take place. As early as eight o’clock, the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, clothed from head to foot in mackintosh, Lord Joce- 
lyn, and other gentlemen, formed a group near the flagstaff. Soon after 
eleven, a broken gleam of sunshine strayed over the Common ; Prince 
Albert, in undress uniform, rode out, accompanied by Lord Seaton and a 
brilliant staff, to an eminence overlooking Cattlin’s Valley; and the 
troops soon after rapidly formed across it. The Prince then took the 
command of the Guards, and handled them throughout the complicated 
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evolutions of the day. The maneuvres represented an attack upon the | and Equity,” in connexion with the health of Mr. Justice Parker, one of 


enemy in strong position opposite; and to do this effectually the troops 
had to be marched across a narrow bridge over the “Great Arm.” This 


was accomplished under cover of the skirmishers of the Rifles and the | 


Artillery. Arrived on the other side, the troops successfully assailed the 
enemy for a time ; but in the end the troops were obliged to retire, and an- 
other rapid and successful passage of the bridge was made ; the troops and 
the enemy remaining in their old positions. On leaving the field, Prince 


Albert rode slowly through the encampment of the Guards, and watched | 


the busy and picturesque spectacle of the men cleaning their arms and 
accoutrements. 

The whole of the troops in the encampment paraded on Sunday, for 
divine service in the open air. The Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
soldiers had separate places allotted to them. 

Early oa Monday morning, the first great field movement took place. 
The whole division were marched to Chobham ridges, about four miles 
from the encampment. 
carried out, that the guard at head-quarters knew notbing of it until the 
troops were in the field, The men armed and mustered with great ala- 
crity. They were then marched by three different roads to Chobham 
Heights ; the highest of which, called “ High Curley,” was supposed to 
be in the possession of an enemy. This was therefore the point of attack. 
It was a pretty sight to see the varied force as it debouched and formed 
in front of this position. Beginning with the invariable advance of skir- 
mishers, the attack was followed up by a charge of the Guards in front, 
and a splendid charge of the cavalry ca the flank of the enemy; the 
horse retiring under shelter of the artillery. This was succeeded by a 
supposed capture of the post; and then the whole army retired; a body 
of troops forming a line and covering a retreating movement; and being 
in turn covered in their retreat, until the whole were got off. Then the 
troops marched homeward. 

— Earl of Cardigan is noticed as a constant spectator of these dis- 
plays. 


On Tuesday the main body of the troops rested; but there were | 


thousands of spectators present who had hoped for a field-day. 


Outposts 
were placed round the camp this day for the first time. 


Lord Seaton rode over to Virginia Water to witness pontoon exercises. | 


On his arrival, orders were given for ihe men to form the bridge over the 
small arm of this lake ; and in twenty minutes it was complete, measuring 
350 feet in length and 12 feet in breadth. 

“Some of the pontoons are formed of tin, and others of copper, on a 
framework of wood. 
and 22 feet in length, the weight of each being about 6 hundredweight. 
There are thirty pontoons required to form the bridge; and each pair, being 
lashed together and covered with a wooden stage or platform, forms a raft, 
which may be propelled in any direction by the men seated upon it. Each 
raft accommodates six men and one noncommissioned officer, and some a 
superior officer in addition. When the order was given to form the bridge, 
the first step was to let go the stream-anchor, which is carried by about half 
the number of rafts; anda rope passing from the anchor is made fast to the 
handles of the pontoons, which are all drawn up in exact line. Resting 
upon each pontoon is what is termed a ‘saddle,’ a framework of wood, hol- 
lowed on the under side, and fitting on the circular top of the cylinders. The 
fifteen rafts, or thirty pontoons, being thus brought in a line with each other, 


timber ‘ braces’ of about 12 feet in length are thrown over, to cement the | 


rafts and keep them rigid; the planks upon the rafts are placed upon these 
braces, and the bridge is completed.” 

Lord Seaton, Colonel Challoner, and several ladies, rode over this 
bridge. Ou reaching the opposite side, on a given signal, the bridge was 
converted into rafts, and rowed about by the men. A small raft was 
also blown up in the water, by the aid of a voltaic galvanic battery. 

The maneuvres were resumed on Wednesday. They consisted of an 
attack upon an enemy on Flutter’s Ilill. At first the whole attacking 
force formed into a line nearly a mile long: a splendid sight. Then the 
enemy, much shaken in his position, threatened the right of his foe, and 
the whole line changed: the troops retreated firing. Still the enemy 
pressed on with cavalry: but he was met by squares; their fire checked 
his pursuit; and on his retreat, down came a thundering charge of ca- 
valry, headed by the Duke of Cambridge: the regiments deployed into 
line, and charged home with fixed bayonets, The fight occupied four 
hours. Spectators were very numerous. 

The troops turned out at an early hour on Thursday morning, and 
marched again to Chobham heights. Prince Albert arrived in the camp 
soon after, and followed the troops. About one the Queen arrived, and 
took up her station near the Artillery quarters to witness the spectacle. 
The evolutions began; Prince Albert was with the Guards. But, alas! 
the weather, for once, did not favour her Majesty, and the rain fell with such 
hearty good-will, that at length the Rifles could not fire their pieces—the 
charges were soaked. During the worst of the rain, Prince Albert dis- 
mounted and sat ona pile of heather, covered with a mackintesh cloak. 
When the troops had retreated back to quarters, worsted in their disastrous 
encounter with the elements, her Majesty, the Prince, Lord Seaton, and 
the staff, lunched together. Thence her Majesty proceeded on foot to in- 
spect the camp; but the rain renewed its violent proceedings, and the 
Royal party were forced from the field into the Pavillion. 
waited until the rain cleared off, when they returned to town. 

In the House of Commons, the other night, speaking in the interest of 
the sightseeing public, Sir George Goodman asked the Home Secretary 
when the reviews were to take place? Lord Palmerston replied charac- 
teristically— 

“ In answer to the question of my honourable friend, I have to say, that 
the main object of assembling the troops in camp at Chobham is to prepare 
them, by previous instruction, for all the contingencies of war; and one 
essential point is, that they should never know beforehand what they are 
to do, either today or next day, and that they should go to bed perfectly 


ignorant whether they may be awoke in the middle of the night or at day- | 


break. It would be difficult to let the public into the secret and to keep the 
troops in the dark. 


when there is nothing to prevent the troops, with a due regard to their 
health, from being led from their encampment—they will be perfectly certain 
to see things quite worth the trouble of going there to witness.” 


~— Che: Artrapalis. 


_The Law Amendment Society closed its sittings for the season with a 


It was an unexpected movement; and so secretly | 


They are hollow cylinders, 2 feet 8 inches in diameter | 


| and directs the 


Here they | 


. I will only state ‘o tl ose who are anxious to witness | 
these interesting evolutions, that every day—when it does not rain, and | pos ! 
| Alford, demurred; and Lord Cranworth decided, that as the late Lord Al- 


| the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, who was 


present as a guest. Mr. Parker acknowledged the compliment in a very 
animated speech ; gracefully claiming to be not a stranger, but one 
of the inheritors of the language and old glory of England, though a 
native of a distant land: and he bore testimony in the strongest terms to 
the success of “ the fusion of law and equity”’ which had been effected in 
the State of New York, where the work of months and years is now done 
in hours and days. ‘The other great speech was Lord Brougham’s review 
of the state and prospects of Law Reform. An interesting episode nar- 


| rated the assistance which he had received in law amendment on many oc- 


casions from the late Duke of Wellington. The eloquent chairman made 
severe remarks on the system of Private Bill legislation ; and he expressed 
an opinion that our lawmaking will never be placed on a satisfactory 
footing until we have a Minister of Justice, responsible to Parliament and 
to the public for the general superintendence of the legislation of the 
country. He invoked a tribute to the memory of the departed Law 
Reformers, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, and Jeremy 
Bentham, the earliest and greatest of them all. 





The ninth annual meeting of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes was held at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury presided; and bore testimony to the good effect of 


| improved dwellings upon the poorer population in diminishing vice and 


crime. In the cottage allotment department there has been an increase 
of 100 allotments during the past year, making a total of 1264. None 
of the tenants have violated the law ; and many have been reclaimed from 
vicious courses. Tbe health of the inmates has been good. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Socicty for Improving the Dwellings 


| of the Industrious Classes was held at the London Tavern on Thursday 


last week. Among the persons present were Lord Radstock, Lord Ebring- 
ton, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, and other gentlemen 
active in the cause. The proceedings showed the sustained zeal of the 
members ; which was, indeed, justified by the facts as Dr, Southwood 
Smith stated them, in moving the adoption of the report. 

“ When the facts detailed in this year’s report were considered, it would 
appear that the main object of the Association was already accomplished ; 
for they had placed within the reach of the artisan and labourer houses in 
which they enjoyed health and found homes; and this had been followed by 
beneficial results so far exceeding all reasonable expectation, that nothing 
but the clearest evidence of the facts could render them credible. In the 
Metropolitan Buildings, Old Pancras Road, for example, containing a popu- 
lation of 680, the deaths during the last year had been 9, being in the pro- 
portion of 13 and a fraction out of 1000 living. The total population, takin 
together the whole of the Society’s establishments, amounted to 1343, out o! 


| which number there had been only 10 deaths, being at the rate of 7 anda 


fraction in 1000. The total deaths in the whole of the Metropolis had 
reached, during the same period, 22 and a fraction in 1000; so that the 
total mortality in London had been three times greater in proportion than in 
these establishments. It appeared further, that of the total population, 
(1343,) 490 were children under ten years of age; of these, 5 had died, being 
an infant mortality of 10 in 1000, whereas on an average of seven years the 
infant mortality in the whole of London had been 52 in 1000; so that the infant 
mortality in these establishments had been not so much as one-fifth that 
in London generally. Another circumstance deserving special attention was, 
that in London the average deaths from typhus and other forms of fever 
amount to about 12 per cent of the total deaths. Typhus fever is not the 
disease of the young, the weak, or the destitute; it is preéminently the 
disease of the adult, the well-nourished, and the strong: it is the destroyer 
of parents, not of children, and is thus one of the great causes of orphanage 
and of consequent pauperism: it has its source in no want of food or 
clothing, in no condition natural to this climate, in no habits peculiar to 
the people ; one single word comprehending its main condition—/ilth, and 
one main source of this filth being the poison-pit—the cesspool. These es- 
tablishments have been provided with efficient drainage, a good supply of 
water, and the cesspool has been removed; and the result is, that there has 
not been a single death from fever in any one of them since they were first 
opened—that a barrier has been placed around these dwellings, which this 
mortal pest of our towns and cities has not been able to pass. 

“Precisely the same result has followed the working of the Common 
Lodginghouses Act. That act imposes on lodginghouse-keepers the neces- 
sity of maintaining certain conditions of cleanliness, forbids overcrowding, 
r Police to enforeé the law. The town of Wigan may be taken 
as an example of the result. In this town there were twenty-five lodging- 
houses, which have received during the past year 29,655 lodgers. The Su- 
perintendent of Police reports—* There has not been a single case of fever in 
any one of these houses since the act has been in force.’ The town of Wol- 
verhampton affords a still more striking example. In this town there are 
two hundred lodginghouses, which have received during the year the in- 
credible number of 511,000 lodgers. The Superintendent of Police reports— 
‘There has not been a single case of fever in these houses since the Lodging- 
houses Act has been in force, in July 1852.’ Similar returns have been re- 
ceived from other towns, as well as from the Metropolis also. Before these 
houses were under regulation, twenty cases of fever have been received into 





| the London Fever Hospital from single houses in the course of a few 


weeks.” 

The descendants of John William seventh Earl of Bridgewater seem like- 
ly to have some trouble in consequence of a most unusual proviso in the 
will of that noblemen. The Earl of Bridgewater died in 1823, As we for- 
merly stated in an earlier stage of the legal proceedings now pending, he 
devised a great portion of his vast property to Lord Alford, son of Earl 
Brownlow, with remainder in succession to the Egertons of ‘Tatton, Oulton, 
and Malpas in Cheshire, and their heirs-male. But he annexed to the pos- 
session of the estates the condition that the possessor under the will should 
obtain the Marquisate or Dukedom of Bridgewater within five years, or that 
the property should pass to the next heir. Lord Alford became possessed of 
the property, and assumed the name of Egerton, in 1849, on the death of 
the Countess of Bridgewater. But he died in 1851 without having fulfilled 
the condition in the will; and his son filed a billin Chancery against the 
trustees, praying that he might be declared equitable tenant in tail-male in 
possession. ‘To this Mr. Charles Henry Egerton, brother of the late Lord 


ford had not attained to the dignity of Marquis or Duke of Bridgewater, the 
estates passed to Mr. Charles Henry Egerton. Against this decree the son of 
the late Lord Alford, John William Spencer Brownlow Egerton, has ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords; and the case has been in part heard this 
week. A great array of counsel appeared on either side. The general ar- 
guments relied on by the Solicitor-General for the appellant were, that the 


dinner at Greenwich, on Wednesday last; Lord Brougham, its President, | condition was a condition subsequent, and therefore illegal; that it was 


in the chair, The first business toast was devoted to “ the Fusion of Law | against public pclicy thus to tie up the estate and embarrass the Crown; 
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that Lord Alford could not comply with the proviso, for he could not make 
himself Marquis or Duke of Bridgewater ; and that therefore the condition 
could not be performed. Sir Fitzroy Kelly spoke on the same side. 

The arguments were resumed on Thursday; Mr. James Russell and Mr. 
Rolt appeared for the respondents. Ultimately, the Lord Chancellor sub- 
mitted several questions to the Judges for their opinion ; and the Judges re- 
questing time, judgment was postponed. 


Three cases of perjury arising out of the elections have been tried this 
week in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Stephen Mount swore before the Chat- 
ham Election Committee, that Sir Frederick Smith had canvassed a man 
named Bradshaw, on the Military Road; that he promised to do all he could 
to get Bradshaw a pension, and in going from him gave him a sovereign or half- 
a-sovereign. Mount also said that Bradshaw showed him three sovereigns 
received from Sir Frederick Smith. It appeared from the evidence adduced, 
that the only atom of truth in the first statement was that Sir Frederick 
Smith had more than one interview with Bradshaw. But it appeared that 
subsequently Sir Frederick did endeavour to get Bradshaw into Greenwich 
Hospital, on application from the latter. 
the counts charged against him, except that relating to the payment of the 
sovereign or half-sovereign ; they recommended him to mercy, on the 
ground that in his cross-examination before the Committee he had been led 
to say more than he intended. Sentence, six months’ imprisonment. 

Samuel Mastern was indicted for swearing before the Southampton Election 
Committee, that Mr. Andrews, the Mayor, bribed one John Oakley to vote 
for Sir Alexander Cockburn and Mr. Willcox. The evidence against Mastern 
was conclusive, and Lord Campbell sentenced him to imprisonment for two 
years. 

Warren, the keeper of a beer-shop, had deposed before the same Election 
Committee, that Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. Pocock, and a party, came into 
his house, drank some beer, and asked him for his vote; that Pocock told 
him he ought to have a licence, and, pointing to Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
said he knew the party who could get it for him. It was admitted, that on 
the occasion referred to there was a good deal of conversation about the 
licence, chiefly jocular ; but yet of such a nature that Lord Campbell said he 
should himself have taken the words of Pocock for a hint. Mr. Sharp, an 
attorney, who had professionally opposed Warren’s licence, was of the party. 
He deposed that Pocock said it was a shame the house had not a licence; 
but all the witnesses denied that anybody said—“ You know the party who 
can get it for you.” Lord Campbell interposed twice to stop the case; but 
Sir Frederick Thesiger thought he was bound, as the House of Commons had 
ordered the prosecution, to carry it on. Lord Campbell said he thought there 
must have been some mistake, and that Warren had not stated what he 
knew to be false: that was the only ground that presented itself. The Jury 
concurred, and Warren was acquitted. 





An unusual application was made to the Bow Street Magistrate on Tues- 
day. A young man, respectably dressed, stated that he was married on 
Monday morning at Islington Church; he had searcely got out of the church 
when his bride threw her wedding-ring in his face, declared she would not 
have him, and returned home to her friends. What was he to do? could 
he not have a summons to compel her to live with him? Mr. Hall regretted 
that he had no control over the young lady; and as the marriage had not 
been consummated, the applicant could hardly go into the Ecclesiastical 
Courts for the restitution of conjugal rights. 

Mr. Baron Alderson has been summoned by a cabman for 8d. A cab was 
called to the Judge’s house, but it was not needed ; on a subsequent day, two 
cabmen called and one was paid the fare; after that another cabman de- 
manded the fare, and as it was not paid he obtained a summons. Baron 
Alderson appeared in person before the Marlborough Street Magistrate ; and 
explained that he had resisted the second demand, as he feared otherwise 
that he should have ‘ the whole cab-rank”’ coming to his house in suec- 
cession, each driver demanding eightpence. It seems that the driver who 
really had a claim had talked about it, and one of his roguish companions 
had gone to the house and got the money. The Magistrate decreed the 
Judge to pay 8d., and 2s, for the summons; but did not allow the cabman 
anything for loss of time. 

The Magistrates are putting in force the new act for the protection of 
women and children in cases of assault. Mr. Hammill has sent Davison, a 
journeyman carpenter, to prison for six months, for savagely beating his wife : 
subscriptions have been sent to Worship Street for the relief of the poor 
woman. Mr. Ingham, the Thames Police Magistrate, has condemned Asher, 
a Jew, to be imprisoned for two months, for assaulting his wife. Bishop, a 
labourer, has been committed for three months by the Marylebone Magistrate, 
for shamefully maltreating his wife while he was drunk. ‘There is no appeal 
from the decision of the Magistrate in these cases. 

A very impudent theft has been brought under the notice of the Clerkenwell 
Police Court. William Davis entered a jeweller’s shop in Marchmont Street, 
and pretended that he wanted to purchase a diamond ring: a case containing 
thirty-five rings was placed before him; whereupon he flung a handful of 
snuff into the tradesman’s eyes, and ran off with the case. But he was pur- 
sued, and taken, with thirty-two of the rings in his possession ; and the Ma- 
gistrate has committed him for trial. 

Breese and De Leeuw, the men accused of forging Dutch bank-notes, have 
been committed for trial. 

After more inculpatory evidence had been taken, the Lord Mayor, on Tues- 
day, committed William Woodward for trial, for stealing 100/. in bank-notes 
from the National Provincial Bank, in which he was a clerk. 

John Hutchinson, chief managing clerk at the Great Northern Railway 
Company’s coal-dépét in London, has been remanded by the Clerkenwell 
Magistrate on charges of embezzlement. It was the duty of the accused to 
collect monies from the customers of the railway, and he failed to account 
for upwards of 700/. of the cash he had received. 


By a fire on Saturday night in a house in Hatton Garden, occupied by 


many tenants, an old man and a child were burnt to death, and a woman | 


who leapt from the second-floor window was all but impaled by falling on 
the iron railings. 





Che Praviures, 


At Stroud, on Tuesday, Mr. Horsman enjoyed an unopposed election ; 
Mr. Merewether Turner having withdrawn, and no other candidate 
coming forward. One of the chief points in Mr. Horsman’s speech to 
the electors was a reluctant conviction in favour of the vote by ballot ; 
which he would support, if no better protection for voters could be found. 
Another noticeable passage contains two anecdotes of the present ruler of 
France. 

. They would all remember the political crisis which reigned through- 
out Europe in 1848, when there was not a despot in Europe that was 
not hunted out of his country by his own subjects, and when in 
London nearly every man, high and low, was sworn in a special 
constable, in apprehension of the rising of the Chartists on the me- 


The Jury acquitted Mount on all | 











morable 10th of April. One of the gentlemen who acted as a special 
constable on that occasion was Prince Louis a the present Em- 
peror of France; and in the rank close to him, Mr. Horsman saw two 
men standing together, the one being the son of an English duke, now 
himself a Duke, and on whom depended all our vast Colonial empire, and the 
other one of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen. The reflection which occurred 
to Louis Napoleon on seeing this combination was thus expressed—‘* What 
a strong and happy country that must be! how well must its laws be ad- 
ministered! how admirably must they be made, when you see the duke and 
the drayman standing side by side in defence of those laws!’’ This cir- 
cumstance made on the mind of the despot of France such an impression of 
the unity of the people of England as he would remember to the end of his 
life. And as to those schemes of invading England which had been so often 
imputed to him, and which they knew were never absent from his mind 
when in England,—for he had said to a friend, ** I respect you as a country, 
but if ever 1 have supreme power in France I must invade you to wipe out 
St. Helena and Waterloo,””—could they not imagine that when the French 
Generals pointed to this country and asked him to go and sack London, he 
would say to them, “ Carry your arms to Russia or to Austria, where the 
a are divided ; but don’t attack the strong, the free, the united, the 
nappy people of England, where the peer and the peasant shed their blood 
together, which falls into the same pool.” 

Mr. Mowbray has been elected for Durham. At the close of the poll, 
on Saturday, the numbers were—for Mowbray, 529; Sir Charles Douglas, 
444. Lord Adolphus Vane took an active share in the election on be- 
half of Mr. Mowbray. Rumours of bribery are freely circulated. Sir 
Charles Douglas neither canvassed nor employed bands, nor held mectings 
in public-houses. <A petition is already hinted at. 

Mr. Whalley has again been returned for Peterborough, in opposition 
to Mr. Thomas Hankey junior. Mr. Whalley polled 236 votes, six 
more than he polled in the last contest ; Mr. Hankey polled 215, six fewer 
than Mr. Cornewall Lewis polled. 


The first examination for theological degrees at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, took place on the 21st instant. Twenty-two degrees were 
granted, 

There is at Wanstead an asylum for orphans, and between two and 
three hundred receive there shelter and instruction. On Wednesday the 
Duke of Argyll presided at the school examination of these children, and 
distributed the prizes to the successful. At the anomalous meal which 
followed the examination—luncheon to some of the guests, dinner to 
others—the sum of 2347/7. was subscribed. 


At the request of the officers, Miss Wilson Patten, daughter of their 


| Colonel, Mr. Wilson Patten, has presented the colours to the Royal Lan- 


cashire Militia. This was followed by feasting, rural sports, and foot 
and horse racing; a type of the jovial pleasures with which the military 
duties of the Militiamen in most parts of the kingdom are relieved. The 
Lancashire men were subsequently inspected by Colonel Taylor, and 
were complimented on their martial proficiency. 

The Mayor and Magistrates of Cardiff, assembled in Petty-Sessions, 
have passed a formal resolution expressing their satisfaction at the beha- 
viour of the county Militia during their month’s training. The number 
of men assembled was upwards of 900. 


Some time since the carpet-weavers of Kidderminster demanded an 
advance of wages and other boons: after a conference between masters 
and men, it was arranged that the weavers should be paid weekly, and 
should work from six o’clock in the morning to six in the evening. 
Since that time, the men at one factory turned out because a man had 
been employed at lower wages than usual: that affair was arranged by 
the mediation of the Mayor. But now a general strike is threatened 
unless an increase of pay of a penny the yard be given by the masters. 
The manufacturers resist this demand. 

Some 260 colliers at Kingswood, near Bristol, have struck, because the 
coalowners have intimated that the additional pay granted a few months 
since will now be taken from the men. Masters and men seem equally 
firm in their attitude. 

The labourers in the neighbourhood of Wickham Market have 
“struck”: they demand the price of a stone of flour as their daily 
wages. 

The turn-out at Stockport continues in full foree. A memorial has 
been signed by 768 shopkeepers, soliciting the manufacturers to make the 
advance asked by the men. 





William Demeza, partner in a paper-making firm at Manchester, whicit 
has a paper-mill at Tamworth, has been committed for trial on no fewer 
than four forgeries of bills of exchange. The bills had been given to Mr. 
Smith, a paper-manufacturer of Watford; one was dishonoured; Mr. Smith 
then went to the prisoner, and he admitted that he had palmed off upon his 
accuser a number of fictitious bills. 


Violent gales at Portsmouth on Sunday and Monday have been attended 
with disastrous accidents. Two watermen were drowned at Spithead by the 
upsetting of a boat ; and it is supposed that Lieutenant Lambert and Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Muirhead, of the Edinburgh, were also in the boat, and have 
thus perished. On Monday evening, the gale was so fierce that the Spit- 
head fleet were ordered to strike lower yards and topmasts; which was at- 
tended by a lamentable accident to Captain Patey, of the Amphion screw 
frigate. It appears that, while striking lower yards and topmasts, an iron- 
strapped toptackle-block carried away, and fell upon Captain Patey’s head ; 
the hook of the block fracturing bis skull and knocking him to the deck 
senseless. He is going on favourably. 

The Reverend Mr. Barker, the Rector of Bacton, has been so affected in 
his mind by the murder of his housekeeper, Mrs. Steggall, that it has been 
deemed necessary to place him in a private asylum. 

Within a fortnight, a third suicide by a clergyman has been reported: 
the Reverend H. J. Stevenson, Vicar of Hallow, Prebendary of Worcester 
Cathedral, and examining chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester, cut his throat 
with a razor during the night: his wife witnessed the dreadful act. Mo. 
Stevenson had suffered for some time from mental depression. 

Mr. Loynes, an old gentleman of Birmingham, has died in a hot bath at 
Droitwich : he turned on the hot-water tap, and seems then to have fainted, 
and consequently he was scalded to death. 

A fatal disaster has happened on the South-western Railway, near Holly- 
bourne, under almost incredible circumstances. Three late-layers went to 
a beer-shop, got drunk, and returned to the railway in the afternoon : they 
actually selected the railway as their couch to sleep off their drunkenness ! 
After a time, one man awoke, and staggered from the line in search of more 
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liquor ; in his absence, a train dashed past, and one of the sleepers, Hunt, 
was killed: his companion slept on, unhurt, having rolled a little way from 
the rails before the train arrived. The surviving drunkards have been sent 
to prison for fourteen days for being on the line intoxicated. 


IRELAND. 

Five candidates were nominated, on Monday, for the two vacancies in 
the representation of the county of Clare,—the late Members, Sir John 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Cornelius O’Brien, and Mr. Coffey and Mr. David 
Wilson, on the Liberal side; Colonel Vandeleur on the Tory side. The 
seene at the hustings was of the usual character, uproarious; and 
Colonel Vandeleur failed to command a hearing, although Mr. Quade, 
P.P., begged that the mob would listen. The show of hands was in 
favour of the late Members. 








SCOTLAND. 

The Earl of Dalkeith was elected on Saturday, without opposition, as 
Member of Parliament for the county of Edinburgh. He explained the 
phrase used in his address, “large and liberal policy,” by applying it to 
that course of policy which has been so beneficialiy pursued for the last 
ten years. He will be ready to repair the defects of our ancient institu- 
tions, but to uphold those institutious themselves ; to uphold and promote 
the principles of the Reformation and the Protestant religion ; education 
with religious teaching, freedom of conscience being preserved; and to 
maintain a pacific policy,—but to be pacific in the end, attacks on our- 
selves must be firmly resisted, and our allies courageously supported. 


Aarrigu aut Calauial, 

France.—Paris still occupies itself with the East, and news is but 
scanty. On Thursday the Emperor reviewed the troops at Satory in the 
presence of the Empress and the Duke and Duchess of Alba. The camp 
was gaily adorned and sanded in honour of its Imperial visitants. 

It appears that Admiral La Susse has been recalled from the command 
of the fleet in the Dardanelles; some say because he arrived there later 
than the British Admiral ; others that Admiral Dundas is the junior of 
Admiral La Susse, and that as it was desirable that the fleet should be 
commanded by an experienced officer, the French Government have sent 
out Admiral Hamelin, a junior to the British Admiral, who thus takes 
the command. 

It is stated that M. de Persigny has had an interview with the editors 
of the Parisian press; and has assured them the Government has no de- 
sire to restrict, but rather to enlarge their present sphere of action. From 
this proceeding it is at least evident that in future the Minister of the In- 
terior will have that control over the press lately exercised by the Police. 

The 2ays has some notable remarks on the Mediterranean, repeating a 
disclaimer of the idea that it can be “ a French lake ”—“ the Mediter- 
ranean is an European lake.” 

The Duke of Montebello, and several other French officers, were to 
leave Paris on Tuesday, for the Camp at Chobham. 


Tvurxry.—Nothing is altered in the relative positions of the quasi-bel- 
ligerent parties in so far as the accounts yet go. The British and French 
fleets were still in Besika Bay at the date of the last advices. The Turks 
were still arming. Rumours that the Russians had, and that they had 
not crossed the Pruth, have been flashing from the Continental cities to 
Paris and London all the week. What seems really certain is, that on 
the 15th June the Russians had a strong corps ready to cross the river ; 
that the Hospodars have been ordered to prepare food and shelter for the 
troops; that the Turkish army was strongly posted at Schumla, and ge- 
nerally in position on the line of the Balkans; and that both sides were 
ardently awaiting war. Meanwhile, the Sultan had issued the long-ex- 
pected firman securing the rights and liberties of the Christians ; the Pa- 
triarchs had presented their acknowledgmerts to Redschid Pasha; and 
Lord Stratford had visited the Patriarchs. M. Balabine, the courier who 
carried the ultimatum—or, as the Germans call it, the ultimatissimum— 
had left Constantinople; but whether the Russians have yet passed the 
Pruth is uncertain. 

The following is a translation of the last note sent by M. Nesselrode 
to Redschid Pasha. 

“* St. Petersburg, May 31, 1353. 


“*Sir—The Emperor, my august master, has just been informed that his 
Ambassador has been under the necessity of leaving Constantinople, in con- 
sequence of the peremptory refusal of the Porte to take towards the Imperial 
Government of Russia the smallest engagement of a nature to reassure it of 
the protecting intentions of the Ottoman Government with regard to the 
worship and orthodox churches in Turkey. 

“It is after a fruitless sojourn of three months—after having exhausted, 
by word of mouth and by writing, all that truth, benevolence, and a spirit 
of conciliation dictated—it is, finally, after having endeavoured to meet (se- 
nager) all the scruples of the Porte by successive modifications, to which he 
had consented in the terms and the form of the guarantees which he was 
instructed to demand—that Prince Menschikoff was compelled to take the 
determination, which the Emperor learns with sorrow, but of which he could 
but entirely approve. 

_ “Your atvaer is too enlightened not to foresee the consequences of the 
interruption of our relations with the Government of his Highness. You are 
too devoted to the true and D ppnnng = interests of your Sovereign and his 
empire not to feel a profound regret in prevision of the events which may 
follow, and the responsibility of which must rest entirely on those who pro- 
voke them. 

. “‘ Thus in addressing this letter today to your Excellency, my only object 
is to put it in your power, in so far as it is still possible, to render a most im- 
portant service to your Sovereign. Place once more the real situation of 
affairs before his Highness; the moderation and the justice of the demand 
of Russia; the very great insult done to the Emperor by opposing to his in- 
tentions, which have constantly been friendly and generous, unfounded mis- 
trust and inexcusable refusals. 

“ The dignity of his Majesty, the interests of his empire, the voice of his 
conscience, do not permit him to accept such proceedings in return for those 
which he has had, and still wishes to entertain, with Turkey. He must 
ae to obtain their reparation, and to provide against their recurrence in 
uture. 

“In a few weeks the troops will receive the order to cross the frontiers of 
the empire, not to wage war, which it ,is repugnant to his Majesty to under- 
take against a Sovereign whom it has always pleased him to consider a sin- 
cere ally, but to obtain those material guarantees until the moment when, 
brought to more equitable sentiments, the Ottoman Government will give to 

the moral securities which she has in vain demanded for two years 





through her representatives at Constantinople, and in the last instance by 
her Ambassador, 

“The draft of the note which Prince Menschikoff presented to you is in 
your hands. Let your Excellency hasten, after having obtained the consent 
of his Highness the Sultan, to sign that note sans variantes, and to transmit 
it without delay to our Ambassador at Odessa, where he still sojourns. 

“T earnestly hope, that at this decisive moment, the oomedl which I ad- 
dress to your Excellency, with the confidence with which your enlightened 
views and patriotism inspire me, will be appreciated by you, and by your 
colleagues in the Divan ; and that in the interests of peace, which we ought 
all to be equally desirous of maintaining, it will be adopted without hesita- 
tion and without delay, 

“Tam, &e. NESSELRODE.” 

The Russians have sunk several boats in the Sulina mouth of the Da- 
nube; so that no ships can enter or leave the river. It is said there are 
two hundred grain-ships within the bar. [This blockade has, however, 
been referred to natural accidents. ] 

Britisu Gurana.—We have received a special copy of the Royal Gazette 
of Georgetown, dated 10th May, containing many expressions of regret at 
the departure of Mr. Barkly, the Governor, for England. Independently 
of the journal itself, which is warm in its praise of Mr. Barkly’s rule, 
there are copies of two addresses, one from Demerara, the other from Ber- 
bice ; and the account of their presentation, together with a piece of plate, 
value five hundred guineas, from the inhabitants of the former, as a testi- 
monial of their regard. These were presented on the 10th May, by a de- 
putation, consisting of Mr. John Croal,- Mr. Peter Rose, Mr, A. Macrae, 
Mr. Thomas Porter junior, Mr. John Gordon, Mr. A. D. Vander Gon 
Netscher, Mr. P. M. Watson, Mr. Daniel Blair, and Mr. John Scott. 
The address from Demerara expresses the high esteem and regard of the 
signers for Mr. Barkly, and their regret that they should be deprived 
of his “mild and intelligent rule” even for a short time. They thank 
him for having extended and facilitated immigration, improved the ad- 
ministration of justice, upheld public credit, and impressed on the owners 
of property the necessity of performing their duties. The Berbice address 
says, that under Mr. Barkly’s government, “ political contentions have 
almost ceased, immigration has been renewed, crops bave increased, and 
the whole country has assumed an aspect of prosperity and cheerfulness 
to which it had for some time been a stranger.” Both addresses trust 
that Mr. Barkly will advocate their cause in England, and urge the im- 
policy of impeding the free introduction of labour. 

Mrs, Barkly is also respectfully mentioned ; and cordial wishes are ex- 
pressed for a pleasant voyage home, a happy meeting with family and 
friends in England, and an early return to the shores of British Guiana. 


Piiscellaneans, 

The death of Dr. Faussett, Margaret Professor of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, leaves not only the Professorship vacant but a Canonry 
of Christchurch. The election, which is vested in the Graduates of Di- 
vinity, is fixed for this day. 

M. Karnicky, the Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires in Switzerland, has re- 
turned to his post at Berne. 














A circular letter from the Adjutant-General, dated IIorse Guards, June 
27, directs a change of military uniform— 

** The use of white linen trousers by general and staff officers is hence- 
forth to be discontinued within the United Kingdom, as well as in the 
North American Colonies; and the blue and Oxford mixture trousers, pre- 
scribed by the regulations, are to be worn throughout the year, with the 
dress and undress uniform respectively.” 

Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Commander-in-chief of the Army in the 
Presidency of Bombay, issued an order in May last making some excel- 
lent alterations in the army clothing. Chief among them is the discon- 
tinuance of the leather stock; a plain shirt-collar to be worn inside the 
jacket-collar. It is also ordered that clothes be less absurdly tight about 
the chest, arms, and hips. 

Two Captains of the First Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, stationed at 
Dover Castle, were placed under arrest last week by the order of Major- 
General Wetherall. Some unexplained quarrel in the mess-room is as- 
signed as the cause of this proceeding. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 





Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-52, of 1853, 
Zymotic Diseases........++++ PPITTTITITIT TTT TT eeccees ° eooe 214 
psy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or varia eens 46 
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Tubercular Dise 




















Diseases » Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Se 113 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.,.......++ es 4l 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respir ° 116 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 69 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....cccccccecccceccccvesseeeeccesece 10 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &......cccccceeeesessecceees v 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ll 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &€ iy 
Malformations. .....ssscceeeeeeeevees 2 
Premature Birth , 20 
AlrOphy..cecceees oy 
 PPPPITITITTIITITTT TTT 32 
Budden, ...cccccccccscerecccsccccscecesseeveseseseeseuseseoesese s 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,.....ss++ eeeceee eco §6=. 0987 66 
Total (including unspecified causes)......++++ eccccccese 9,787 990 





An Essex Magistrate points out in a letter to the Zimes, that the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's, the patrons of the living of Barling and impro- 
priators of the rectorial tithe, not only perform no acts of charity in the 
parish, but have permitted the church to remain for some time in a disgrace- 
ful state of dilapidation. The large Kast window of the chancel has been 
blown in and covered with a tarpaulin; and the other window to the South, 
likewise broken, has been repaired with a plank! 

According to the Glasgow Chronicle, the occupation of tailors and semp- 
stresses is gone. An American sewing-machine is now in operation at Glas- 
gow, which sews with great rapidity, producing not “ slop’’ work but close 
and beautifully regular stitches. The machine is small, and the motive 
power is worked by the hand, but can be so adapted as to be turned by the 
foot. 

A Jury in the Irish Court of Common Pleas has given a verdict of 600/. 
damages and 6d. costs against the City of Dublin Steam-packet Company, in 
an action brought by the widow and the mother of James Purcell, a passen- 
ger lost in the Victoria. 

On the evening of the 20th, a fall of snow took place at Weston and its 
vicinity, between Ross and Gloucester, and two fields were completely cover- 
ed; it also remained for some time on the banks and hedges on the road- 
side.—Lereford Journal, 
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POSTSCRIPT. aes 


Positive news arrived this morning from St. Petersburg respecting the 
intentions of the Emperor. It appears that on the 24th instant the 
courier arrived, bearing the reply of Redschid Pasha to the last note of 
Count Nesselrode, rejecting the ultimatum, and declaring the concession 
of Russian demands “ impossible.” On this a Council met at the Em- 
peror’s palace of Peterhoff; and the result of its deliberations was the 
instant despatch of a special courier to Prince Gortchakoff, the officer 
commanding the army on the Pruth, bearing to him instructions to cross 
the river without further delay. The probable amount of the first in- 
vading division, under General Danenberg, is 40,000; the whole force 
under Prince Gortchakoff is set down at 120,000. 

“Tt was expected,” says the Zimes, “that this determination would forth- 
with be announced to the Russian nation and to foreign states by a mani- 
festo, in which the Emperor would reiterate his strange declaration, that 
this aggression is not an act of war, and that he is ready to stop the march 
of his troops whenever the Turkish Government signifies its intention to | 
comply with his demands. If such be the language of this official docu- 
ment, which has not yet reached us, it will only be a repetition of the con- 
fused and inconsistent propositions already put before the world in that 
Russian circular, which has excited unqualified reprobation wherever it has 
been read.” 

The Russian flect in the Baltic is stated to consist of twenty-seven sail 
of the line and eighteen frigates; that in the Black Sea of cighteen sail 
of the line and twelve frigates. 


General Count Gyulai, attended by a military suite, left Vienna on | 
Thursday, for St. Petersburg, ostensibly for the purpose of being present 
at the grand review there in the course of next month. It is expected, 
however, that in reality this distinguished officer will, in virtue of the 
accepted “ good offices” of Austria, endeavour to smooth the way for a 
favourable reception of the Ambassador whom, according to reports from 
Vienna, the Porte on the 20th June was about to send to St. Peters- | 
burg. It must be remarked that this is a “telegraphic” despatch, 





The House of Commons was mainly engaged last night in Committee 
on the “Customs, &c. Acts,”’ and the Succession-duty Bill. 

In Committee on the former, Mr. GLapstonr moved the new stamp- 
duties on deeds and instruments; and these having been agreed to, he 
next moved a resolution to the effect that from and after the 5th July 
the advertisement-duty levied in respect of any advertisement shall be 
6d. Mr. Gladstone took occasion to explain, that he proposed to 
enlarge the space prescribed to newspapers from 1530 to 2295 inches, 
but confining that space to two sheets of paper; still retaining 
the duty on any supplement beyond that size. He offered this enlarge- 
ment of space in lieu of his original proposal to abolish the duty on sup- 
plements altogether, Mr. Mrtyerx Grnson moved as an amendment, that 
** all duties now chargeable on advertisements be repealed, in accordance 
with a resolution of this House of the 14th day of April last.” Mr. Con- 
DEN supported the amendment. On a division, it was negatived by 109 
to 99. 

After this, more debating followed on an amendment, subsequently 
withdrawn, limiting the operation of the resolution to newspapers and 
periodicals, On the motion that the resolution do now pass, Mr. Crav- 
FURD moved to substitute the cipher “0” for the word “ sixpence.”’ 
Whereupon there was more debating, carried on with great spirit. 
But, as Lord Joun Rvssett pointed out, the House had now 
thinned considerably; and Mr. Giapstone complained that no no- 
tice had been given of this amendment. He did not know that the vote 
would be taken twice: if he had known it, he should have taken his 
measures accordingly. The Committee first divided on the motion that | 
the duty be 6¢.; which was negatived by 68 to 63: then upon the ques- | 
tion that the duty to be inserted in the resolution be “ 0/. Os. Od.” ; and 
this was affirmed by 70 to 61. [This would retain the old duty of 1s. 6d.!] 

Mr. Guapstone said he should propose that all the resolutions be re- 
ported on Monday, except the last. 

Considerable progress was made in the Committee on the Succession- 
duty Bill; clauses 21 to 28 inclusive being disposed of. There was no 
division, It was agreed that the subject of growing timber shall be dis- 
cussed on an amended clause, to be moved by Mr. Gladstone at a 
future stage. 

Mr. Layarp put a question respecting the condition of the Danube. 
It is stated that the Russian authorities have blocked up the entrance into 
the principal channel of the Danube ; in consequence of which, a large 
number of vessels, about 370 in number, comprising some English vessels 
laden with corn, had been prevented from leaving the Danube. He asked 
Lord John Russell, whether he had received any information to that 
effect ; and whether he was prepared to lay that information on the table 
of the House > 

Lord Joun Russext replied, that he had “no information to lay on 
the table of the House. A letter has been received from one of the Con- 
suls stating that the ordinary course of the river has been impeded; but 
the Government have received no account of the Russian authorities using 
~~ means to prevent the navigation of that river.” 

ater in the evening, Lord Joun Russet said that he had oftener than 
once asked Mr. Layard to postpone his motion respecting the present | 
state of relations between Turkey and Russia, but he could not call upon 
him again to do so; and therefore Mr. Layard was informed that he might 
have Friday next to bring on any motion he may think fit to propose. 

Two divisions were taken on the third reading of the bill for rebuilding | 
Westminster Bridge. Exception was made to the proposed head-way of 
20 feet. Sir Wruuram Moteysworrn explained that it would be sufficient 
for the traffic. A motion for the adjournment of the debate was negatived | 
by 34 to 29; and the third reading was carried by 34 to 26. The bill | 
then passed. 

Mr. Aciionsy presented and read the report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire further into the corrupt practices at the Plymouth election in 
1852. The report states that a general belief was entertained in the 
borough that it was not illegal for an agent or candidate to obtain or pro- 
mise places to previously-pledged voters; that Mr. Mare and his agent in 
many instances obtained employment for various voters, both in the De- 
vonport Dockyard and at his own establishment; that Mr. Churchward, 
his agent, obtained twenty-five Dockyard appointments; and that a com- 








mission ought to issue to inquire further. The Committee point out that 
the powers given by the 5th and 6th Victoria, chapter 102, are totally in- 
adequate; and that no inquiries are effectual unless conducted on the 
spot, under the 15th and 16th Victoria, chapter 57. 

Some debate was raised in the House of Peers last night, on receiving 
the report of the Encumbered Estates Court (Ireland) Continuance Bill. 
Lord St. Leonarps moved the insertion of words in clause 10, limiting 
the operation of the bill to one year, instead of two years. The Earl of 
Dersy supported the amendment: but it was rejected by 45 votes to 
36, and the clause affirmed. After some further discussion, the report 
was agreed to. 





A passing statement by Mr. James Wilson, last week, was reported in 
terms to which we gave a wrong construction. The repeal of the Soap-duty 
will not be “ put off till next year.” The arrangement in question referred 
only to the frustration of fraudulent manceuvres respecting drawbacks. 


Mr. Forbes Mackenzie yesterday issued his farewell address to the 
electors of Liverpool. No Liberal candidate has yet come forward; but 
Sir Henry Bulwer’s name is freely mentioned. The Tory candidates are 
oe in number,—Mr. Liddell, Mr. Berry Horsfall, and Mr. Bramley 

oore. 

According to a telegraphic despatch from Dublin, Colonel Vandeleur 
carried the Clare election on Thursday. The numbers were—for Vande- 
leur, 1002; O’Brien, 974; Fitzgerald, 968, 


The despatches of the overland mail from India, China, and Australia 
arrived this morning. The latest dates are Calcutta, 16th May; Hong- 
kong, 6th May; Melbourne, 6th April. The news from Burmah is of 
the slightest; but some interest attaches to the following extract of a 
letter to a private friend, from Sir John Cheape, the Commander of the 
Bengal division of the army, dated “ Prome, 19th April.” 

“The Commissioners have been at work about the terms of peace, and 
though the envoy from Umerapoora has not signed the treaty, which is 
rather a stringent one in regard to the boundary of the territory we propose 
to take, there is little doubt that the war is at an end, and that whatever 
terms we may be on for the future with the Barbarians, hostilities will not 
be renewed. References were made to Umerapoora, and to Calcutta, on the 
9th instant (April), and the negotiation is to be resumed in a month from 
that date; so it was agreed, and no doubt some definitive instructions will 
come from our Government in the mean time. After this is settled, it will 
remain to be arranged as to what troops are to stay here (Prome). I do not 
think it likely, though, that any of us will get away for some months to 
come.” 

At Calcutta the treaty was expected by the next mail. 

We have no definite news from the seat of war in China, as letters 
had not arrived at Hongkong from Shanghai for some time; but it was 
stated that the insurgents had defeated the Imperial troops, and had made 
further advances towards Pekin. Two Englishmen had been arrested at 
Canton by French marines; no reason assigned. The French officer in 
command had to make a proper apology. 


We have advices to the 17th May from the Cape of Good Hope, by 
the Melbourne, which reached Plymouth yesterday. At Cape Town the 
reception of the constitution, with the Duke of Newcastle's gratifying 
despatch, continued to give great joy to the colonists, especially to those 
in the Western provinces ; and the Queen's birthday was to be celebrated, 
in consequence, as a jubilee throughout the settlement. 


The Washington arrived at Southampton yesterday, from New York. 
The dates are to the 18th June. It is reported that a Negro conspiracy 
to burn New Orleans, as a signal for a general insurrection, had been dis- 
covered at that city; but the evidence is at present very defective. <A 
free Negro gave the information. One Dyson, an Englishman, a keeper 
of a Negro school, is said to be deeply implicated. Twenty Negroes were 
arrested, and every precaution was taken to defeat any attempt which 
might be made. 

Large and continued importations of Negroes into Cuba are still re- 
ported. The famous slaver Lady Suffolk quite recently evaded the Bri- 
tish cruisers, landed 1000 slaves, and was then scuttled and sunk. 


The Magdalena arrived at Southampton yesterday, from the West 
Indies. The crew have suffered severely from the yellow fever. Out of 
18 cases 16 proved fatal; one of the victims being a passenger, and 
another Lieutenant Scriven, R.N., the Admiralty Agent. The Magda- 
lena left St. Thomas on the 16th June. No alteration had taken place in 
the political affairs of Jamaica. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frmay AFTERNOON. 

The operations in Government Securities this week have been affected with 
the same feeling of uncertainty which in connexion with the Turkish dispute 
has now so long prevailed ; and the fluctuations in the Funds, though slight, 
have been of almost daily occurrence. Money has been rather more in de- 
mand; which will probably be removed on the payment of the dividends 
next week. Close attention, however, is paid to the continued remittances 
of gold to Paris in rather large amounts; but uneasiness on this point is in 
a great measure removed by the purchases of grain on French account. In 
the Corn-market, the demand on Wednesday, which added to previous pur- 
chases were believed to have amounted to about 100,000 quarters, caused an 
advance of from ls. to 2s. The advices from Australia respecting the 
currency are satisfactory; the rate of exchange showing sufficient money 
in hand for the payment of gold produce. The Funds on Tuesday 
declined 4; Consols, after official hours, having receded to 983 }, owing 
to the arrival of lower prices from Paris. Yesterday they opened 
at a further depression of 4, on receipt of the intelligence that the Russians 
had sunk several boats in the canal of Sulina to impede the navigation of 
the Danube. Under the influence of purchases, the Funds afterwards im- 
proved }; but this was only partly maintained, Consols closing at 98% }. 
Today the Funds have declined 4, on the arrival of rather lower prices from 
France; the last price of Consols being 98} 3. Exchequer Bills and Bank 
Stock have not altered. No acceptances of New Stocks in exchange for Con- 
sols or Reduced have taken place during the week. 

Very little activity has been presented in Foreign Securities; the princi- 
pal Stocks as well as the speculative descriptions being the same in most 
eases as last week, Austrian Five per Cents have improved 1}; Buenos 
Ayres and Peruvian Deferred, 1. Spanish Three per Cents and Mexican 
have fallen 3. 

The Railway Market has been dull, and the transactions limited; being 
chiefly in connexion with the settlement of the account to the exclusion of 
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the ordinary course of business. Upon its adjustment, on Wednesday, no | been definitively withdrawn. We regret this very sincerely, because tlic 


symptoms of revival were manifested; and at the close yesterday the dif- 
ference in some of the leading Shares compared with yt last was to the 
following extent. Increase—Scottish Midland, 1/.; South Wales, 5s. Decrease 
—Great Northern, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 
South-eastern, York, Newcastle, and Berwick, and York and North Midland, 
12.; Caledonian, London and North-western, and Midland, 15s.; East Lan- 
cashire, London, Brighton, and South Coast, and North British, 10s. ; Great 
Western, 5s. In Foreign Shares the improvement has been—Paris and Rouen, 
1/.; Rouen and Havre, and Southern of France, 10s.; Paris and Lyons, 2s. 
6d. Sambre and Meuse have declined 15s.; Grand Junction of France and 
Northern of France, 10s. ; Paris and Strasbourg, 7s. 6¢. Today the English 
and Foreign Shares have been flat ; the leading lines have fallen from 4s. to 10s. 
A notice was issued yesterday by the Australian Agricultural Company, in 
consequence of the bill for reducing their nominal capital from 1,000,000/. to 
§00,0007. having passed the House of Lords. The old shares of 100/. each 
with 35/. paid are to be changed into two shares of 25/. with 17/. 10s. 
paid. Transfers of Shares after tomorrow must be adapted to that arrange- 
nt. 
_ Satvurpay, TwEtve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are very heavy this morning, and have declined }, 
owing to the telegraphic intelligence from Vienna that 12,000 Russians en- 
tered Jassy on the 25th June. _Consols are now 97} 3 for Account; Exche- 
quer Bills, 25. In Foreign Stocks the only alteration is in Spanish Three 
per Cents and Deferred ; the former are 1} lower, being 45} 6} ex dividend, 
and the latter 22 }—a decline of §. Railways are very dull, although not 
much lower; bargains have taken place in the following Shares—Caledo- 
nian, 67 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 763 ; London and North-western, 114}; 
Midland, 70}; South-eastern, 69); South Wales, 36. 








3 per Cent Consols.......... shut | Danish 3 per Cents ........ 846 
Ditto for Account, .......... 97} Dutch 24 per Cents...... 63 4exd 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 98 Ditto 4 per Cents ......... » 67 

BF per Cents .nccccccccccces ik Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 278 7 
Long Annuities...,. cosseeee D9 13-16 J Peruvian Scrip........... « 2dis. par. 
Bank Stock .........s000.0. 2289 Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 39 40 
Exchequer Bills ........... - 25 Russian 5 per Cents........ 117 19 
India Stock ........ aenen - shut Ditto 44 per Cents.......,. 100 lexd 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 99 LOL Spanish 3 per Cents ...... 454 Ghexd 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 96 8 | Ditto Deferred ....... coccee Se es d. 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....c0. 103 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 45 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ . 1046 Austrian 5 per Cents........ 97 Yexd. 





Cheatres and Plusic. 


When Mademoiselle Rachel, on Wednesday evening, bade farewell to 
the London public as Camille in Les Horaces, we felt that she was doing 
her utmost to leave a favourable impression. The performances this year 
have, we believe, proved highly attractive; but still it may be doubted 
whether there has been a really solid accession to her fame. She has 
shone in parts of a second order; she has given evidence that she is 
sacrificing too much to a transient popularity; and one of the pieces 
which has been revived through her patronage—Louwise de Lignerolles—is 
manifestly one of the poorest that arummage of shelves could afford. 

But the Camille was an old glory gained anew. The marvellous by- 
play and the infinite nuances in the declamation were revived with all 
their force and all their refinement ; and that figure, so slight and fragile, 
but so classical in its poses and so expressive in every gesture, was again 
presented to the public eye like an animated relic of antiquity. As if 
aware that her predilection for melodrama had in some measure compro- 
mised that musical delivery of verse which was once among her chief 
qualities, she avoided that hurried style of delivery, which has now and 
then cut up those metres that the French poets took so much pains to 
construct, and even in the terrent of her rage we could not detect an in- 
stance where clearness of verse-articulation was sacrificed. 

This last performance of Mademoiselle Rachel has left in our minds a 
deep conviction, that however she may like the claptrap applause conse- 
quent on melodramatic representations, it is the classical drama of Cor- 
neille and Racine which is her proper element. And we hope that her 
successes in this early branch of dramatic art will induce a few of her 
English admirers to give the two great poets of France something like a 
fair hearing. Ever since that reaction against Dryden and Pope which 
is now some fifty years old, and which we have lately seen so stoutly re- 
presented by Professor Aytoun, it has been the fashion to regard Corneille 
and Racine as mere negatives to Shakspere—as poetical nonentities. 
Even when Mademoiselle Rachel began to delight the public in the chief 
characters of the Louis Quatorze period, the applauders did not wake 
from their old prejudice, but maintained that the excellence of the artist 
had compensated for the badness of the piece. But use wears out preju- 
dice, and this distinctive excellence of Mademoiselle Rachel in one of 
Corneille’s creations may at last open the eyes of a few at least to the 
truth, that although the French classical drama is deficient in that variety 
of substantial character which is so great an excellence in English litera- 
ture, it comprises works that are models of dramatic construction and 
dramatic eloquence. 

The plays, however, ought to be better acted than they are at present. 
In comedy Mademoiselle Rachel received the powerful assistance of M. 
Regnier; but in tragedy she has been surrounded by her usual nonenti- 
ties. M. Raphacl, though he rises somewhat above his ordinary level in 
the single play of e/yeucte, is by no means qualified for the post of chief 
“ juvenile tragedian.” We understand that he farms, as it were, the 
rest of the company. If so, his farming is no better than his acting. The 
Horace of Corneille—(no longer Les Horaces, for the old Roman would be 
restored to his preéminence)—so cast that all the characters should have 
their due value given by the actors, would be a great treat; but we fear 
that such a treat is not to be found either in Paris or London. We do 
not believe, however, that in Paris we should find such a premier amour- 
eux as M, Raphael. 





_ At the Adelphi, the Camp at Chobham has been very pleasantly treated 
in a farce bearing that title; the author, Mr. Mark Lemon, owing his 
success partly to his own smart dialogue, partly to the excellence of his 
actors, and partly to his judgment in not making too much of his local 
topic. The tricks which a military officer, acted with admirable coolness 
by Mr. Leigh Murray, practises upon a retired Cockney, played with the 
ne-plus-ultra of small importance by Mr. Keeley, would be amusing if 

ere were no encanipment whatever at Chobham ; and, as it is, the “ fact 
of the day” comes in as a good background. 





Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, produced at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Saturday last, was so unfavourably received, that, we understand, it has 


| have been powerfully aided by their strength as tragic dramas. 


composer is a man of distinguished merit; but, reviewing the impressions 
made upon us during the performance, we feel convinced that there couid 
have been no other result, and that there is no occasion to account for 
by ascribing it in any degree, as some of our contemporaries have done, 
to an alleged hostile conspiracy. We are perfectly satisfied from our own 
observation that the work was fairly and dispassionately judged by an 
immense audience, who could and would have put down at once any 
clique of malevolent hissers. 

One cause of failure was unquestionably the badness of the librett 
This is too little considered by dramatic composers; and yet the succe: 
of an opera is much influenced by it. The trashiness of the Zawberfi 
has always prevented the popularity, on the stage, of the most enchanting 
music in the world ; and on the other hand, some of Verdi's weak operas 
Strang 
as it may seem considering M. Berlioz’s eminence as a littGrateur and a 
critic, the libretto of his sole opera is the worst we have ever met with ; in- 
deed, it “‘ sounds the very base-string of humility.” Its subject, taken tro. 
the autobiography of the famous Florentine sculptor, amounts merely io 
this. Benvenuto, disguised as a monk, carries otf a girl in the crowd ot the 
carnival ; his rival endeavouring to prevent him, a scufle ensues, in which 
he kills one of his rival’s friends. He is arrested, and in danger of bein 
hanged ; but the Governor of Rome promises him pardon on condition of h 
finishing in an hour the casting of a great statue on which he was at work 
for the Pope. Metal runs short, but the sculptor commands all the pre- 
cious works of art in his studio, in gold and silver, to be thrown into the 
furnace ; by which means the statue is cast in time, and Cellini gains his 
life and his mistress. This meagre story does not occupy more than two 
or three brief scenes in each act; while the rest is mere remplissage, got 
up for the sake of spectacle. The language is bald even beyond the usual 


+ 


baldness of opera dialogue ; the characters are wholly without interest ; 


' and the piece is destitute of everything which could rouse the genius of 


the musician. 

Then the character of Berlioz’s music is such as, we think, must make 
failure inevitable on the opera stage. The opera is a popular entertain- 
ment ; and a new work of this class, to be successful, must have much of 
the popular element. It may, like the works of Mozart, be in some re- 
spects in advance of the popular taste; but, also like the works of Mo- 
zart, it must be on the whole suited to the popular taste. It must con- 
tain so much that gives immediate delight, that the public will leara by 
degrees to appreciate beauties which at first they do not perceive. But u 
the whole or the greater part of it is in a style at variance with the genc- 
rally received notions of what constitutes musical beauty, connoisseu 
may foretell its success at some future period of the art, but present suc- 
cess must necessarily be out of the question, 

Now Berlioz, who is evidently a bold thinker, appears to have act 
all his life under a determination to follow in the footsteps of no one, and 
to pursue an untrodden path. From the beginning he has resolved to be 
original. In this course he has been quite singular; unlike Mozart, who 
himself said that he never made any effort to be original, and that he could 
not explain what it was that made his music Wozartish—unlike Haydi 
unlike even Beethoven. With those great men, the attainment of an inde- 
pendent style was not an effort of will—it was the gradual and sponta- 
neous result of the constant approach to maturity, ‘The want of a dep 
and devoted study of the works of his great predecessors, we conceive, 
has been Berlioz’s misfortune: it has prevented his acquiring that sim- 
plicity and clearness of design, m gularity of construction, and sym: 
of form, which are essential to beauty in every work of art, 

It is less in his instrumental than in his vocal music that the defect 
his style are apparent. No genius embraces every walk of art. As « 
painter may excel in colouring and another in drawing, so one musician 
may be preéminent in harmony and combination, and another in melody 
and elegance of form. Berlioz seems to have been gifted by nature with 
the faculty of wielding the masses of the orchestra—of blending the mu- 
sical colours on his pallet in inexhaustible kaleidoscopic varieties of hue. 
It is in the exercise of this faculty, accordingly, that he has achieved his 
greatness. THis orchestral pieces, all on a colossal scale and demanding 
instruments unusual even in large orchestras, are so rich and glowing i: 
their colours, so gorgeous and picturesque, that they are listen d 
to with increasing pleasure, notwithstanding the absence of those forn 
of beauty—conventional but not arbitrary, for they are the civ- 
tates of taste—which no other composer has as yet ventured to 
throw away. In respect to melody, however, we cannot help think- 
ing that there must be some radical defect in Berlioz’s organization 
—not want of ¢av, as it is called, but of a sufficient perception of beauty 
in purely melodious sounds. We cannot otherwise account for the total 
absence of grace, smoothness, and flow, in his vocal pieces. They are 
destitute of rhythm; and their harsh, unvocal intervals, while they t 
the skill of the most accomplished singer, give the hearer nothing but 
pain. Such is the character of the songs in Benvenuto Cellini: the few 
melodious phrases they contained were like green spots in the desert, 
and were sometimes applauded accordingly. 

There is an immense amount of talent in the orchestral and con 
portions of the music ; and it is in the second act, the whole of which is 
a representation of a Roman carnival, that Berlioz’s peculiar faculty is 
most strikingly displayed. The instrumental introduction to the act 
(which was performed at a recent Philharmonic concert) is a superb pic 
of descriptive music ; and the bustle and confusion of the carnival, blended 
with choruses and dances, is treated with the skill of Meyerbeer. Dut 
these were only accessories, and did not compensate for the want of u 
one thing needful, beautiful and expressive vocal melody. 


Tur Princirat Concerts. 

The rival Philharmonic Societies have had concerts this week ; the ‘ 
on Monday, the New on Wednesday. Both were excell nt, an l both 
were as successful as possible: on Monday the Hanover Square Ii ‘ 
and on Wednesday Exeter Hall, were as crowded as if neither Sucivty 
had any rival in the field. 

The Old Society’s concert was the eighth, but not, as usual, the last of 
the series; for their season is to close next Monday, with an extra con- 
cert given by Royal command. Its most interesting feature was Spohr’s 
Historical Symphony. ‘The Socicty had conveyed to the illustrious eom- 
poser their wish to perform, during his present visit to England, any of 
his symphonies which would be most agreeable to him, He chose the 
above work ; and, we understand, expressed most warmly the pleasure he 
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received from its performance. Its different movements give a view of 
the prevalent style of orchestral music at different epochs. It begins by 
imitating the solid contrapuntal writing of Bach and Handel; has a 
charming larghetto, blending the beauties of Haydn and Mozart ; a rapid, 
impetuous scherzo, a kind of movement invented by Becthoven and sub- 
stituted by him for the older form of the minuet; and lastly, a brilliant 
finale, which brings into play the grosse caisse, side-drum, and triangle. 
This seems a sly bit at the Auber school of the day; but Auber himself 
could not take it amiss, it is so animated and pleasant. At the conclusion of 
this symphony, Spohr, whose portly person had caught the eyes of the audi- 
ence, was greeted with long and loud cheering. The only entire novelty of 
the evening was a concerto on the pianoforte, composed and played by 
M. Ferdinand Hiller; admirable both in itself and in its execution, and 
warmly applauded. Blagrove, too, gained great applause by his masterly 
performance of Molique’s violin concerto in G minor. The rest of the 
instrumental music consisted of Beethoven’s fourth symphony in B flat, 
Weber's overture to Oberon, and Lindpaintner’s overture to the Genueser- 
tum, a respectable but by no means a striking composition. The singers 
were Madame Viardot and Madame Castellan ; whose pieces, though well 
known, were well selected and well executed. 

The New Philharmonic concert was conducted by Spohr, who has 
come to London for that purpose, and also, we believe, to superintend the 
production of his Jessonda at Covent Garden. Its great feature was Beet- 
hoven’s ninth or Choral Symphony; a gigantic work, long held to be 
impracticable and incomprehensible, but now, by dint of frequent per- 
formance, becoming as familiar to the musical public as its companions of 
carlier birth. We never heard it so satisfactorily performed as on this 
occasion. Spohr, acting upon Beethoven’s own maxim, adapted the time 
to the vastness of the locality,—taking the quick movements so delibe- 
rately as to enable the car to discern the intricacies of the score, and en- 
hancing the dignity and grandeur of the whole. The choral part, too, so 
arduous and trying to the voices, was given with remarkable precision 
and clearness. The audience were enthusiastic in their applause. There 
was a “concert-overture”’ by Spohr—masterly as usual, but less effective 
than his Faust or Jessonda, For an overture, a dramatic subject seems 
to be necessary. The novelties of the concert were, an “ Ave verum” 
by Silas,—a pleasing composition, which showed to advantage the ability 
of Herr Theodore Formes (the brother of our basso) as a tenor singer; 
and a solo on the flute, composed and played by Herr Reichert, an exeel- 
lent performer. Master Barnett, a precocious boy, made a considerable 
sensation by his clever execution of one of Mendelssohn’s concertos; and 
Mademoiselle Biiry—a soprano of eminence, newly arrived—sang the 
Queen of Night’s famous aria in the Zauberflite with singular brilliancy. 

Among the other concerts of the week, did bulk constitute importance, 
the place of honour should be given to that of Mr. Howard Glover at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday evening: a notable specimen of the concert- 
monstre. There was an absolute army of singers and players; and, as 
usual on such occasions, the programme was a list of the merest com- 
monplaces. The prices being low, the hall was crowded to suffocation. 
This was the largest of the concerts given by individuals; but the best 
was Molique’s—the last of his series of chamber instrumental perform- 
ances. ‘These concerts have been attended by numerous and ‘eminently 
musical audiences, who have been gratified by hearing the finest quartets 
and other concerted pieces of the great masters. Such concerts give 
amateurs the most valuable lessons in finish and refinement. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

The Palais Royal, which has remained shut for some time, during 
which its artists played at the Salle Ventadour, was reopened on Saturday 
in a complete state of renovation. MM. Labiche and Mare Michel, so 
long the principal dramatists of the establishment, inaugurated the season 
with a new five-act vaudeville, called La Chasse aux Corbeaux, The 
leading character, played by M. Ravel, is a gentleman who takes for his 
model the fox in Asop’s (Gallicé, La Fontaine’s) fable, and exercises his 
ingenuity on the “ crows” of society. For the last few evenings the Salle 
Ventadour has been occupied by the company of the Opéra Comique ; 
but their own theatre, the Salle Favart, will according to announcement 
be reopened this evening. 





BURFORD'S PANORAMA. 
Once more the scene has shifted at the Panorama in Leicester Square, 








and Nineveh makes way for a picture of the city of Mexico. The first 
thing that strikes the eye is the extreme regularity of the disposition of 
the streets; indeed in this respect it is considered one of the finest cities 
in the world: it is otherwise well built, spacious and handsome ; and has 
something of an Oriental appearance—probably from the houses being 
all flat-roofed, and from the great number of churches with gaily-painted 
cupolas. Mexico remains pretty nearly in the same condition in which 
Cortez left it, having no traces of modern additions. The spectator is 
supposed to stand on the roof of the Cathedral, which is in the centre of 
the city in the Plaza Mayor or great square, around which are several 
fine buildings ; among them the Government House, a massive stone edi- 
fice, erected by Cortez. ‘There is also the Parian, a kind of bazaar or 
market-place, an old Moorish-looking nest of buildings, curious and pic- 
turesque in appearance, now unfortunately destroyed, as well as a small | 
chapel built by Cortez, Leaving the city, the eye traverses the vast | 
plain in which it is placed, and which to the North, East, and South, is | 
varied by the large lake of Tezcuco, the smaller lake Chalco, and the | 
Alameda or promenade, until it reaches the Cordilleras of Anahuac, a 
grand range of mountains, forming a splendid and complete amphitheatre. 
Altogether, the panorama forms a striking scene, of great historical inte- | 
rest; and Mr. Burford has been wise in selecting it for representation at 
this time, when a new interest attaches to Mexico from her perilous re- | 
lations with a gigantic and aggressive neighbour. 





GOLD IN THE GREAT GLOBE. 
Gold nuggets are becoming one of the sights of the day; so, being | 
in the neighbourhood, we accepted Mr. Wyld’s invitation and stepped 


| stating our impressions. 
| gent supporter of Sir Robert Peel,—a course which naturally se- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EIGHTH CHRISTENING. 

Tue little Prince who has just been admitted within the pale of 
the Church of England is the eighth of those royal pledges which 
have been given, not only that the Protestant succession will be 
continued, but that it will continue in the line now occupying the 
British throne, and in the spirit which now occupies that 
throne. To those who remember the anxiety which once at- 
tended the contingent succession of the British throne, the present 
repose and security are pleasant. There are incidents, how- 
ever, which may remind us that mortal chances attend even 
the highest of human institutions, and that the most exalted per- 
sonages in the kingdom share the uncertainty with the humblest 
subjects. The malady which has attacked the Prince of Wales, 
although it appears to be marked by no symptoms that should oc- 
casion grave solicitude, reminds us that even the heir of England 
is still no more than a little boy, liable to the mortal chances of 
other little boys, and not in himself sufficing to guarantee the suc- 
cession which is marked out for him if he survive. 

The uncertainties are compensated by new securities. If Queen 
Victoria has to undergo the same nursery anxieties with many a 
mother in our dominions, the fact makes us remember that it is 
not only in these painful incidents that the Queen sympathizes 
with her subjects. We have had many instances to show the con- 
trary ; but perhaps the most striking and gratifying form in which 
her Majesty’s sympathy with the best staple of her countrywomen 
in every class er < itself, is in that thoroughly English form of 
life which distinguishes our court—which evinces how thoroughly 
English feeling, English moderation of conduct, plain but not sec- 
tarian English piety, English frankness, and English home affec- 
tions, are cherished in what may be considered, by its conduct as 
well as by courtesy, the English model family. Thus, these mul- 
tiplying pledges of the royal succession bind the throne not only 
to a particular line, or to any established form of religion, but also 
to the national ideas and customs of society. We have an English 
family on the throne, bred in English ideas, with eight chances 
against a failure of the line. 

The peace which has been preserved to our country reigns most 
profoundly in its most distinguished family. There are in that 
abode no tortuous ambitions, impatient to disturb the world; no 
harassing fears of the future, dreading lest the world disturb it. 
A king leaving that doubtful region which still bears the indefi- 
nite name of “Germany” finds here a welcome anda home; and 
while lending his title, his voice, and his amateur compositions, 
to the pageant of the christening, learns to feel the solidity of 
that peace which depends upon frank justice between all classes 
of the community. If he visits the camp at Chobham, and 
sees there the husband of the Queen taking his share of duty 
amongst British officers, he finds that the encamped army 
is prepared against the chances only of an external foe. 
He sees the throne surrounded by the guards, the power, the 
splendours which may vie with the most powerful monarchy 
of the Continent; but he sees the strength of that throne in the 
community of feeling between the family and the rest of the nation 
—the stability of the English crown resting upon an English home. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR FOR JAMAICA. 
Mr. Henry Barxty, formerly Member of Parliament for Leo- 
minster, and recently Governor of British Guiana, has been ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Jamaica; and the critical state of 
affairs in that colony makes it interesting to know the reason for 
this selection. 

Our readers are aware that the affairs of Jamaica are in a state 
of dead-lock, almost as bad as the celebrated crisis in the Critic,— 
a popular Assembly insisting on retrenchment, devised with a discri- 
minating hostility ; a Council resisting that retrenchment, for the 
sake of economy ; and a Governor, of kindly disposition, but head not 
of the strongest and something the worse for wear, unable to reduce 
working opinion to practical common sense. Sir Charles Grey is a 
worthy man; he was liked in Parliament, and has been personally 
liked in Jamaica; but factions in that unhappily-conditioned 
colony go on as if there were no Governor, at a time when it is 
most desirable that the presence of a discreet and influential mi- 
nister should be felt. Sir Charles Grey will be permitted to return 
home at the approaching expiration of his term, and then will be 
the opportunity for placing at the head of affairs in Jamaica a man 
likely to have the experience and the peculiar tact for guiding 
them from their imbroglio. For that duty Mr. Henry Barkly has 
been selected. 

The reason why, is learned from his government in British 
Guiana. At the time of his appointment, indeed, we entertained 
and expressed some doubts as to his position in that colony; 
and we have as little hesitation as we had then in frankly 
He had been distinguished as an intelli- 








cured for him the mistrust of the Protectionist party at that time. 
He was selected as Governor for the financially-disturbed colony 


into the Australian curiosity compartment of the Great Globe to see 4 / O¢ pritich Guiana by Lord Grey; and we doubted, notwithstand- 
2 , 


monster nugget lately arrived from Ballarat. And truly it is a gigantic 

lump, weighing 134 pounds, composed of quartz mixed with very fine 

pure-looking gold. One of the finders, who watches over it with the | 

most affectionate solicitude, informed us that 8000/7. had been offered for 

ae oe at Melbourne, but that it will not be parted with for less than 
,000/, 


ing his personal intelligence, his knowledge of Colonial affairs, and 
his connexion by property with the West Indies in particular, 
whether he would retain sufficient independence of the Colonial 
Cflice fully to sustain his own credit or to conduct affairs as his 
own judgment would dictate. The sequel dispelled all such appre- 
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hensions. Mr. Barkly found British Guiana engaged in financial 
disputes, not dete dissimilar from those which now agitate 
Jamaica: amongst other questions, as in Jamaica, there was one 
of the retrenchment of the public expenditure, with much conflict of 

rty feeling and of personal interests. By his tact in moderating 
viesension, while he applied himself frankly to public interests, 
Mr. Barkly succeeded in imparting unity to the efforts at improve- 
ment, and the great practical objects were attained. In the course 


of economical revision, it became a question whether the salary of the | 


Governor should not be subjected to retrenchment. If that question 
had been referred to the Colonial Office, the Minister, according to 
Lord Grey’s practice, and in the particular case according to jus- 
tice, would have declined to break faith with a gentleman who had 
gone out on the understanding of a certain amount of remunera- 
tion: but Mr. Henry Barkly cut the “ gordian knot” in a manner 
more delicate and far more friendly than that of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas. He begged that the Legislature would not hesitate, nor | 
refer the question to England, but deal with his salary according | 
to their own sense of what was right under the circumstances. 
This wise forbearance was of excellent effect as an example for | 
bringing other questions of a similar kind to a prompt conclusion; | 
but it incited the generosity of the colonists so far that they re- | 
fused to retrench the Governor’s salary during Mr. Barkly’s con- 
tinuance in office. They did more: when he was coming to England 
on leave of absence, hes presented him with a handsome — of 
late, and with an address signed by a great number of the leading co- 
fniste, amongst whom we perceive some of the principal and most 
independent reformers,—thanking him for what he had done to | 
uphold the public credit and to unite society in the performance of 
its duties. Such was the deliberate judgment of a colony which | 
had sorely suffered from the impoverishment of English policy. 
In this short and simple history, we think, there is the full | 
reason for selecting Mr. Henry Barkly to be Governor of Jamaica; | 
a colony which has been also impoverished by English policy, | 
which has been torn by dissensions, and which, above all things, | 
needs a Governor who can at once gently conciliate divided inte- | 
rests and firmly control the administration of affairs. 


WHY THE INDIAN OPPOSITION FAILS. 





_ the Exchequer, each of whom could have produced as respectable 
a budget on demand. 
| There have been cases of resistance to a Ministry strictly repre- 
' senting a continuance; as at the time of the Reform Bill, when 
negative coercion was perhaps seen in its nakedest form by the 
dissolution of Parliament, or by the popular cry to “run for gold” 
| at the Bank of England, and frighten “ the Duke” out of office 
| with a panic. But in that case there were both a public and dis- 
tinct popular conviction waiting, the one to act and the other to be 
consummated, with a staff of statesmen prepared to take the place 
of responsible Ministers. The simple negation of the Anti-Re- 
form Ministry was practically the affirmation of the great popular 
proposition. Here again the present case is a perfect contrast. 
| Accomplish the negative of the present proposition, and what re- 
mains? Whatpublicis there? Nothing but fragmentary germs 


| of a public, scattered over different parts of English society, or over 


the continent of India. What public opinion is there? None; 
but only a public controversy—a scattered conflict of opinions, 
which have not resolved themselves into any unity. 

The Opposition ask for delay; and we have also seen in Parlia- 
ment cases of a dilatory action where the opinion was embodied 
only by a comparatively small minority, and we have seen these 
minorities succeed. But under what circumstances? Let us take 


| the case of Colonial Reform, the adoption of which has lent dis- 


tinction to more than one statesman in the present Cabinet. Upon 
that subject speeches were made, plans expounded, Ministerial 
motions resisted, inquiries by Committee obtained: but after what 
labour! Before that, the authors of the principles now recognized 
as the guiding principles of Colonial Reform ad worked hard,— 
first of all, with brain to examine and inquire in solitary toil, then 
with pen and tongue to inform the conviction of others; then by 
every species of social industry to collect support; and latterly, 
after a long preface, enduring through what statistics account 
a generation, “the cause” of Colonial Reform made its ap- 
pearance in Parliament. But by this time it had shaped itself 
into distinct and recognized set opinions, which nad already be- 
come so far known to the public as to be represented by names 
like “ systematic colonization,” or “ responsible government,”— 
terms which represented ideas that required volumes to expound, 


Few propositions have been debated to so little purpose as that of | —ideas, nevertheless, which passed current and were recognized 


the India Government Bill. Not for want of information, or of 
intelligence, or of honesty in the speakers; but for want of a set- | 
tled purpose in the Opposition. It is this which distinguishes the 
opposition to the India Government Bill from other negative op- | 
yositions. For this want the speeches failed of practical effect. 
Whether Mr. Cobden establishes the absurdity of ruling India by | 

“the double Government” in the name of John Doe and Richard 
Roe, or whether Sir James Hogg proves that the censors have 
themselves become confused in alleging confusion against the of- 
ficial accounts, does not matter much; since there has been | 
throughout a belief that the speakers were only uttering classificd 
sentiments which expressed their own feclings without affecting | 
the result, and that, after all the cross-purposes, Government | 
would have a majority and proceed with the only measure in the | 
ficld. It is true that in previous contests which have been waged | 
in Parliament, it has happened that there has been on the one side | 
| 


a Ministerial measure, and on the other a negative opposition, 
limiting its immediate purpose to resistance against the Govern- 
ment plan; and those who have the conduct of the present joint 
opposition might point to such cases as precedents: but we doubt 
very much whether any precedent can be adduced for a course like 
the present which will not be a precedent also of error and failure. 
There have, no doubt, been successful instances of blank oppo- 
sition; but the circumstances have been quite different. It is 
very desirable in Parliament to take the issue upon a proposition 
as simple as it can be made, because it enables the votes to be col- 
lected upon the broadest form of a question, which might repel 
some of its natural supporters if it were put in the specific form 
that might suit it more particularly to any one section of a party ; 
and for that reason, when circumstances are favourable, it may be 
desirable to resist a Government measure by a plain negative or by 
delay : but then, it is always implied that a distinct proposition 
remains behind, or that some public action is going on. When, | 
for example, the Whigs proposed to suspend the constitution of 
Jamaica, those who were opposed to the Whig party, as well as 
those who were in favour of preserving some degree of constitu- 
tional independence for the colonists, could well unite in a simple | 
resistance to the Government proposition: but then, the Govern- | 
ment proposition being rejected, the result was, not a simple legis- 
lative vacuity, but the continuance of the state of affairs which 
both sections of the Opposition preferred to the Government plan, 
which the colonists preferred, and which was in fact less of an in- 
terruption than the Ministerial proposition. The same case was an 
instance of a simple negative, involving even the retirement of a 
Ministry: but then, again, even in respect to the Ministerial 
crisis, we were not left to vacuity as the result. There was another 
statesman, with his followers on the Opposition bench, to be “ sent 
for.” In the present case the circumstances are precisely opposite. | 
Put a simple negative upon the Government plan, and there is no | 
plan to take its place ; turn out the present Ministry, and there is | 
no better Ministry ready to undertake Indian affairs. 
_ There have been cases of a simple negative, where the proposi- 
tion has not been one of subversion or interruption, and where | 
there is not a routine to fall back upon. The Budget of Mr. 
Disraeli was met by resistance: but then, there was in the back- 
ground a Gladstone, to say nothing of many retired Chancellors of 


| ture to talk about at all. 


by these names in public discussion. But this party must now 
look back to a period during which men young at the com- 
mencement have grown grey; during which death has removed 
many from the contest ; during which states have risen and fallen. 


| And at what period of the struggle would a two-years delay 


have sufficed, or been asked by any one of that party, as a 
sufficient time to execute its convictions off-hand? Not one of 
that party, we believe, would have thought of arresting the whole 
government of a colony, much less of an empire. Yet the govern- 


| ment of India is not a Jess matter than the government of a colony ; 


the future progress of its mixed races is not a more simple question 
than systematic colonization. Now if we look to the Indian 
Reform party, we seek in vain for that matured opinion, those 
distinct principles, which the Colonial Reform party could advance 
in justification of their steadfast labour. Delay 1s well when a 
party, already master of an opinion, requires nothing but oppor- 
tunity to possess the public with its principles; but the party 
which asks a two-years delay in order that it may find data and 
get up a policy, makes one of those “ prodigious bold requests,” to 
indulge which, states cannot be arrested in their career nor govern~- 
ments turned aside from the duty of the day. 


WHAT IS “BRIBERY”? 
Tur very mention of such a thing as “ disfranchising Liver- 
pool” is enough to show the utter absurdity of any course of 





‘action which could consistently lead up to such a proposi- 


tion; and yet the proposition is consistent enough—is al- 
most logically essential to the course which Parliament has 
hitherto pursued in dealing with cases of bribery and corrup- 
tion. If bribery be detected, the candidate is unseated; if it 

performed with his knowledge, he is disqualified from sitting 
in that Parliament; if it be “ extensively” prevalent in the con- 
stituency, the constituency is liable to distranchisement. The big- 
ness or smallness of the constituency ought to make no difference ; 
or if any, it ought to make the case stronger for the condemnation 
of the larger rather than of the smaller constituency, since the 
more conspicuous the example of misconduct the worse its moral 
effect. Now we believe that no one can read the account of what 
passed in Liverpool without concluding that there was bribery ; 
that the candidates knew as much about it as anybody else,— 


| which means, that they knew all about it; and that, if not of a 


very heinous kind, it was very extensive. If therefore Harwich 
is to be disfranchised, a fortiori Liverpool; yet we all feel at once 
Parliament might as well talk of disfranchising England. 

It isclear, then, that Parliament is committed to a course which 
tends to a Parliamentary absurdity. Parliament isin a scrape, and 
can only get out of it by committing another absurdity, or by re- 
tracing its course and entering upon one totally different. Every- 
body who thinks about the matter feels the absurdity, and is still 
more conscious of the fundamental difliculty, which few will ven- 
Ifence attempts like those of weak in- 
valids who dare not confront their own condition, or of the weaker 
doctors that attend upon those invalids, and who find out now 
this, now that superficial symptom which shall be the object of re- 
medial attack. Parliament has been very severe upon poor voters ; 
an independent gentleman has contributed a suggestion of attack- 
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ing the candidates and their friends ; the Zimes thinks that it is all 
owing to the freemen. But we take leave to doubt all these 
suggestions. If Liverpool is not as bad as Harwich, it is as 
positively implicated, and it affords a worse example. Not only 
candidates — the friends of candidates, but voters and standing 
committees in every constituency, Liberal as well as Tory, and 
agents everywhere, are parties to the corruption ; it is not freemen 
only, but bondmen of every kind, and in —7 class of society, 
from the wretched drunken hanger-on of an 

date’s committee, to every honourable or right honourable Member, 
who assists in these debates upon Parliamentary corruption. 

The very offence is so Protean and so insinuates itself into 
every corner of society, that in order to follow it new descriptions 
have become necessary; new devices, new instruments to get at 
it; until at last there is hardly any act of common gentlemanly 
openhandedness that may not be construed an act of bribery. Ifa 
friend who has a vote, and calls to shake hands with a candidate who 
has just arrived, happens to take a biscuit and glass of sherry, he 
may have done that which would constitute a case of “ treating” ; 
and if a candidate who takes up the time of a poor messenger in a 
strange town lets “the colour of his money be seen,” though the 
colour be only white, it may be a case of bribery. Colonel Sib- 
thorp is right when he says that common gentlemanly attentions 
to those who are in humbler circumstances have become facti- 
tiously condemned as a Parliamentary offence. These absurdities, 
not less than the Liverpool idea, condemn the whole course. 

What is bribery ?—Bribery, is the offer of a personal advantage 
to do that which we should not do without that personal advan- 
tage, and which is against our independent convictions if | 
were not warped. Under these definitions, how can the five shil- 
lings to a Liverpool voter who had lost more than that value in 
looking after the election be reckoned a bribe ; when we must pass 
by the many places given to a zealous family of an Alderman in a 
cathedral town—or fortunes accumulated by the agents that are 
the male procuresses in these illicit transactions—or the “ hopes” 
which candidates out of Parliament and Members within do not 
blush to avow? If bribery is to be put down, the Speaker might 
turn round and set to work within the House itself, and would 
thus strike nearer at the root of the evil than by hunting down 
the small deer of the tribe. 

If we must disfranchise Liverpool for bribery, the question 
arises, whether the propensity to be bribed has not so thoroughly 
taken possession of English society that it must be recognized as a 
trait of the whole constituent body. In that case, the representa- 
tive body ought to be bribable, and the constituency ought to be 
bribed, in order to a legitimate representation. For the same rea- 
sons, probably, considering the generally bellicose character of the 
Trish people, a Clare election ought to be a faction-fight, and the 
honourable Members for that county ought to be men who can 
pummel their way into Parliament. The very refinements with 
which we try to protect the voter against his own foibles, which 
are the foibles of everybody—the absurdities into which we are 
betrayed in following the varied form of a constructive vice—not 
only prove that the course is fundamentally incorrect, but suggest 
that those who follow it are not sincere in their desire to attain 
the professed object. Parliament can hunt a Stephen Mount, or a 
Harwich, or, upon compulsion, a “ W. B.”; but it scarcely names 
the agents, without which the whole mischief could not be done; 
nor would it dare to disfranchise any largely peccant constituency. 
It is not single constituencies, or individual bribees, or any other 
special result that has to be treated, but the whole system demands 
to be corrected. 


EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Tne Times is right in saying that the question of public competi- 
tion for public appoiatments is of great and universal importance, 
and by no means to be limited to the Indian civil service. Indeed, 
it is closely connected with those improvements of the public ser- 
vices that have for some time been under consideration. It is not 
essential to a good system, but we all feel that in the existing state 
of English society it would be an excellent auxiliary, mitigating 
many of our difficulties, strengthening some of our facilities. As 
to the comparative advantages of education or the want of it, there 
ean be little doubt, excepting such question as is raised by casuistry 
or perversity. 
“over-educated” man, or to persons “ crammed” under the process 
of “coaching” or “grinding”; because upon the whole the thing 
wanted besides the possession of the requisite attainments, is a 
capacity for dealing with actual life in the world as it is. 
theless, making all allowances for diversities of character amongst 
educated as well as uneducated men, there is no doubt that eduea- 
tion is in itself so far an advantage. We have examples on both 
sides. Mr. Cobden cites Sir Charles Metcalfe to refute Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Lord Ellenborough might cite Benjamin Franklin to 
refute Mr. Cobden; but we believe that if the question were re- 
ferred to Charles and Benjamin themselves, Charles would tell us 





that he had often found his school attainments turned to account, | 


and Benjamin would have coveted Charles's school training. 


As to over-education, there is, strictly speaking, no such thing. | 


There is indeed a process of cramming certain minds which have a 
facility for accumulating a knowledge that they cannot use; but 
that is a foible met with in all classes and under all conditions ; 
and if it is occasionally stimulated by education, it really belongs 
to human nature. Over-education generally means miscducation, 
—that is, attention devoted to some particular process of learning 
which is not to be used by the learner; and of course publie ex- 


onourable candi- | 


Lord Ellenborough is right when he objects to an | 


Never- | 





| aminations for practical purposes would tend to supply for that 
| evil an exact corrective. Ifa man intended for the naval service 
| were “ over-educated” in Latin and natural philosophy, he would 
probably prove to be weak in his mathematics and deticient in his 
navigation, so as to prevent his passing ; for examination would of 
course apply to the class of attainments intended for the particular 
service. A military student is not examined so much in classics 
_ as in fortification and gunnery ; a medical student is not required 
to have so critical a knowledge of Horatian style as of anatomy 
_and surgery. So likewise a student seeking examination for the 
Colonial service or the Foreign Office, would require a knowledge 
of the modern languages, of political geography, and foreign his- 
tory, rather than profound and exact attainments in theology, or 
an original opinion on disputed points in obscure classic writers. 
Every candidate would be examined in reference to the service for 
which he sought examination; and if he had directed his atten- 
tion to studies irrelevant to that service, he would of course find 
himself checked in the portal of the examination. 

It is not as if we were without experience. A species of test 
such as that intended by examination has been found serviceable 
for a long time past. The systematical education imparted to the 
mathematical scholars in Christ’s Hospital has been regarded as an 
excellent start in life. The examination for mates in the Navy, 
and that for masters in the mercantile marine, have been felt to be 
useful: without some such examination for members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons or equivalent bodies, we feel that the public 
would be seriously at a loss; and experience of such kinds has in- 
duced an extension of the principle to some of the civil depart- 
ments and to the Army itself. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that public competition or 
examination necessarily conveys a final qualification; for we have 
still to determine what should be the authority ultimately to give 
the commission. This might be retained in some public body; 
it might be given by seniority to the successful candidates under 
examination ; or it might be reposed in the Crown. But, we con- 
ceive, the possible defects inherent in any arrangement would be 
checked by the examination. Supposing, for —— that the 
authority vested in the Crown, or, to speak more exactly, in the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Crown, the effect of the examination would 
be to secure several important checks: at all events, the patronage 
of the Government would be given to persons properly qualified ; 
there would be so many certificated candidates ready to make good 
their claim for fair treatment in the distribution of patronage,— 
which is in itself a great check upon bad distribution ; and 
by this means considerable publicity would be secured, with 
some personal interest to back it. In favour of vesting the ap- 
pointments in the Crown, there is the consideration, that by the 
frequent changes in the Ministry, our Executive is the better 
suited for distributing patronage amongst different political parties 
in their turn, and amongst different classes of society. ossessing 
those advantages, the Executive could not go very far wrong, be- 
cause it would be limited to the appointment of persons certified 
to possess the requisite qualifications; or if it did go wrong, it 
would have so many certificated claimants to vindicate the right. 


TABLE-TURNING OVERTURNED. 
Tne phenomenon of table-turning has at last received its pro- 
bable solution, and the dénouement is duly moralized. Some 
weeks back, the turning was ascribed to “ unconscious muscular 
action.” More recently, 2 gentleman eminent in science ascribed 
it to the resolution of oscillating forces—the result of a tendency 
which oscillating forces have to resolve themselves into one. Pro- 
fessor Faraday has thought it worth while to examine the subject 
| somewhat exactly, and he has published the result. 

First, by a variety of experiments, he ascertained the fact that 
the turning power did not depend upon the materials of the body 
to be turned. He then constructed a light lever, so placed 
on the table as to indicate whether the hands moved first, 
or the table—whether the hands moved the table, or the table 
the hands. This was tried in two ways,—with the index concealed, 
and with it unconcealed. When the index was visible, the table 
did not move at all; when it was concealed, the index showed 
that the movement of the hands preceded that of the table. He 
explains the matter thus. Waiting for along time, the fingers be- 
coming stiff with pressure and insensible, the force of the muscu- 
lar momentum becomes sufficient to move the inert body, without 
conscious action. If the index be watched, this unconscious 
moving or yielding in the direction to which attention has been 
turned is corrected: “no prompting or checking of the hands is 
needed—the power ts yone.” 

Mr. Faraday is “ greatly startled by the revelation which this 
purely physical subject has made of the condition of the public 
mind”; because unlearned people have rather referred the phe- 
nomenon to all sorts of imaginary causes,—to electricity, super- 
natural agency, to some unrecognized physical force, or other fancy, 
—rather than suspend their judgment, or acknowledge its insufli- 
ciency, or inquire whether cause and effect were proportionate to 

| each other. But is not the philosopher unphilosophical in jhilo- 
sophizing thus? Does he not know that equation of cause and 
| effect is a process so far transcending the ordinary capacity as 
| never even to be thought about; that to admit the insufficiency of 
one’s own knowledge requires a definite state of ideas seldom at- 
tained; and that to suspend the judgment is a duty sometimes 
forgotten even by lawyers, much more by natural philosophers. 
Rudely observed, the experiment did not in itself supply the evi- 
‘dence which Mr. Faraday has now furnished. And although—if 
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the phwnomenon had been caused by a hitherto unrecognized 
force—it was rather surprising that we had no traditions of dining- 
tables playing pranks under the casual evocation of the force, yet 
before now real forces have marvellously escaped recognition by 
scientific observers, and have been long set down to that sup- 
plemental philosopher “the Devil.” The fact is, that the laity 
outside all crafts and mysteries—the nobility, gentry, and public 
in general—are not bound to be the reverse of foolish in matters 
of special wisdom ; though it is desirable to haye them behave 
as sensibly as possible. 

To awe | is the very duty of philosophy; and it is not less a 
duty to correct error than to teach positive truth. To us, the ani- 
mated curiosity and ready faith of the good public did not present 
the worst aspect of its “condition of mind”; it was not half so 
bad as the spirit of a more sceptical and soi-disant “ philosophical a 
time—the tank blasé unbelief, ready-made for every new idea, or 
the pedantic weary watch never to be caught tripping. And while 
we admire the philosopher, inclining from his pedestal, deigning to 
investigate, making his explanation scientifically exact and popu- 
larly intelligible, and thus performing a valuable public duty, we 
cannot but be amused at the inextinguishable simplicity which 
reciprocates the popular wonderment at the turning of tables with 
an equal wonderment at the table-turners’ “ condition of mind.” 


Trtter ta the Editor. 


TWO THINGS NEEDFUL FOR INDIA. 
Madras, May 1853. 

Srr—By the last two mails, which arrived nearly together, we Indian exiles 
have received intelligence of the great and seasonable stir in England on the 
subject of the renewal of the Charter. The intelligence has afforded real 
gratification to all honest men who have any true knowledge of the state of 
India, and the more so from its being wholly unexpected, We knew that 
unless the public were roused no effective reform could take place, and that 
the public could be roused from the torpor and apathy so long prevailing on 

all Indian questions seemed almost impossible. But at last, the hour, we 
trust, is come for the huge system of selfish mystification, according to which 
the government of India is conducted, to receive a mortal blow and perish 
for ever. Let the press only do its duty, and the present flood-tide in our | 
affairs can hardly fail to lead on to fortunate results. 

There are two main principles for which I venture to say the most strenu- 
ous battle should be made. 

First. Puniicrry in the proceedings of the Government as the rule, and | 
not the exception : at present it is the exception, and so narrow an excep- 
tion, that nothing which can subject the Government to unfavourable criti- 
cism is permitted with the consent of the authorities to see the light. The 
consequence of this state of things is, that we have a free press which is 
almost ineffective for want of information: it criticizes in the dark, and, ; 
making of course numberless mistakes, is ridiculed and vilified by the very 
men who, by maintaining the secret system, are the real authors of the 
errors and untruths which bring the press into discredit. Now, a free press 
was granted in this country as the prerogative of Englishmen: such, what- 
ever might be the formal statements, was the undoubted ground of the con- 
cession. But is not the pabulum of a free press a prerogative also? Why 
should this Government, more than forty other Colonial Governments, con- 
tinue to enjoy its prescriptive secrecy and mystification ? Is it on account of 
pretended danger from the Natives?—as if there were not ten times more 
danger in a free press dealing with rumours, scraps of information, and mere 
inventions, than in one possessed of truths. Publicity of the proceedings of 
the Government should therefore be claimed as an inseparable sequel to a 
free press: it should also be insisted upon as the only means of exercising 
a wholesome check upon the Government. From long acquaintance with the 
characters and habits of men in office in India, I venture to assert that no 
form of government or system of administration will be productive of real 
improvement if this check is withheld; and again, that almost any form 
would work well, if all the proceedings, except such as are kept secret, for a 
time at least, in all governments, were under the influence of a constant and 
searching criticism. 

Secondly. Sunstantive Power in the Government of India‘to a far greater 
extent than that which exists at present. ‘The present system is that the 
Board of Control and the Directors are the Government, and the Governor- 
General and Governors in India in Council only their deputies. What is re- 
quired for an efficient administration is, that India shall be placed in matters 
of government on the same general footing as Canada and other large colo- 
nies, which manage their own affairs. People will say, how can such a sys- 
tem be established without the basis of representation? I answer, by in- | 
quiring what basis of representation is there for the present Home Govern- 
ment, or could there be for any Government, Home or Indian? It is simply 
impossible to find one. Now the present Home Government has 
substantive power, and that substantive power I would transfer to 
India; because it would be just as easy, with the means of rapid 
communication now existing, (to say nothing of expected improvements,) to 
attach real responsibility to an Indian Government as to a Home Govern- 
ment. At present the Indian deputies are responsible to the Home Govern- 
ment, but the Home Government is virtually irresponsible. Establish strict 
responsibility to the Imperial authority, and you may then abolish four- 
fifths of the cumbrous and extravagant home bureaucracy, by depriving it of 
an immense mass of business, which it is wholly incompetent to deal with, 
and which would be far better disposed of from first to last in India. There | 
should, however, still be a Home Government with superior authority, and | 
with the right of interference under certain conditions, analogous to the 
right exercised by the Colonial Minister with respect to the free Colonies. It 
should also be a court of appeal for all the servants of Government in India, 
and for others who have grievances which are not of a nature to be judicially | 
investigated. But such a Home Government should not possess the functions 
of the present Court of Directors; it should wot manage or control the 
general business of India, either in India or Europe. The business in 
Europe immediately under the eye of the Court is said to be grossly mis- 
managed by endless jobbing, which would be abolished by permitting the 
Indian Government to manage its affairs in England by its own agents, who 
would be punished for misconduct by authorities capable of judging of its | 
quality and degree. | 

Under such a plan as I have rudely sketched, the Indian Government 
must be constituted on a new footing, and above all, publicity, as 1 have 
said, must be the rule, being the essential virtue of good government, what- 
ever may be the form. 

I shall not purspe this subject, knowing that you have but little space for 
the lucubrations of correspondents. If I succeed in drawing to the subject 
the attention of men of far greater ability than my own to deal with it, I 
shall have fully performed my task. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
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BOOKS. 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY 
AT ST. HELENA.* 
Oprnton has greatly changed since it was among the articles of the 
Whig-Liberal pus | that the Duke of Wellington was a man of 
one idea, or even “ wooden-headed”; that the Revolutionary and 
Imperial wars were forced on France by Pitt and the English aris- 
tocracy ; and that the confinement of Bonaparte at St. Helena re- 
flected eternal disgrace on this country. Some of the change is due 
to time—the reaction of exaggerated prejudice; much to the force 
of facts. The collected Despatches of the Duke answered the doubts 
as to Ais intellectual capacity. Memoirs, private and official corre- 
spondence, proved the stroug desire of Pitt for peace on reason- 
able terms, and the impossibility of obtaining them. The almost 
libraries that have been published on the public life of Napoleon 
by original observers, and more than all his own avowal of his 
principles of action—his unconscious self-exhibition—have com- 
ey | dissipated the halo that faction and want of knowledge 
iad thrown around the character and career of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His remarkable genius is proved by what he did; 
though he had not the sound judgment of Wellington, or the com- 
prehensive mind, the “ teres atque rotundus” nature which dis- 
tinguished Cesar. His manners and public morals were of the 
lowest. All accounts seem to agree that when he pleased he could 
exercise a sort of Italian fascination ; but he had no “ good-breed- 
ing” either acquired or innate, and no regard for decorum or pro- 
priety. Moral sense in him was not so much bad or perverted as 
extinct. He shrank from no crime, he stuck at no falsehood to 
carry his objects ; and though, like the Devil, “ good tempered when 
pleased,” he had a selfishness so thorough and so hardened that he 
cared not what misery he inflicted, or upon whom, however near 
tohim. The Vrce from St, Helena perhaps did more damage to 
Napoleon’s character than the attacks of avowed enemies. Jeffer- 
son was induced by O’Meara’s book to pronounce that Napoleon 
“ wanted totally the sense of right and wrong,” if he said what 
O'Meara represents him as saying. 

The truer appreciation of Napoleon’s character, and the change 
in opinion already mentioned, have extended to his confinement 
and in some degree to his management at St. Helena. Few 
now dispute the political necessity of his detention; the reaction 
against him has probably diminished the belief in his harsh treat- 
ment; though the reiterated complaints of Napoleon and his parti- 
sans, echoed by the Holland House coterie, and the continual at- 
tacks on the Tory Ministers and their Governor Sir Hudson Lowe 
by Whig wits, have perhaps kept up the tradition in many minds 
that Napoleon in oxile was not treated with sufficient considera- 
tion. We think the idea is fainter than Mr. Forsyth would seem 
to imagine, but the impression doubtless exists. 

To remove this impression is the object of these three volumes. 
They appear to have originated in a wish entertained on the part 
of his family to justify the character of the late Sir Hudson Lowe. 
They are founded on “ thirty folio volumes filled with copies of 
correspondence and other writings, carefully made under the direc- 
tion of Sir Hudson Lowe, who seems to have treasured a memorial 
of every incident, however trivial, connected with that important 
period of his life.” 

“In addition to these, there are several large boxes which contain manu- 
scripts, chiefly copies, relating to the same events, all of which have been 
diligently examined for the purpose of the present work. Two sets of copies 
of O' Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, so frequently quoted in the narrative, 
were placed in my hands; but I wish distinctly to state that I have not seen 
the originals. One of these sets was made officially at the time when the 
letters were communicated through the Admiralty to the Cabinet, as will be 
explained in the course of the narrative, and their correctness cannot for a 
moment be doubted.” 

The task of selecting from this mass of papers and presenting the 
results to the public was undertaken by the late Sir Harris Nicolas. 
The method he had proceeded upon was to print nearly every 
document at length in chronological order, “ connecting them 
with a slender thread of explanatory remark.” When Mr. 
Forsyth, after the premature death of Sir Harris, undertook the 
task of editor, he preferred to throw the materials into the form 
of a History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; sup- 
porting the statements of the narrative by extracts from the docu- 
ments, and printing the most important in full as appendices. As 
the plan of Sir Harris Nicolas would have involved seven or eight 
closely-printed volumes of official documents, often containing 
much formal or trivial matter, it is well that the method was 
Three ample volumes is quite enough on a subject 
whose temporary interest has long since ceased, which cannot 
be other than the variation of an often-told tale, and the general 
attraction of which, however sad it may be to say it, will be in 
the picture of Napoleon, rather than in the justification of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. The British public loves justice, but it does not 
like the trouble necessary to pass judgment. 

Mr. Forsyth’s book, Leones is an interesting and a readable 
work. The celebrity of the principal personage, his great reverse 
of fortune, equalling if not surpassing all that history or tragedy 
can parallel, the curiosity to see him under the change, the more 
true-looking and doubtless the truer picture of his daily life and 
temper as exhibited in the official despatches, and the reports of the 

* History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; from the Letters and Jour- 
nals of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe, and Official Documents not 
before made public. By William Forsyth, M.A., Author of ‘ Hortensius ” and 
“History of Trial by Jury,” late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In three 
With Portrait and Map. Published by Murray. 
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British officers, excite and sustain the interest of the reader. To 
these last may be added subordinate and collateral matter, especially 
the reports of O’Meara in the island, and his private letters to his 
friend Mr. Finlaison the celebrated actuary, at that time a clerk 
in the Admiralty. O’Meara’s private letters differ from his 
works subsequently published when he was sent home from St. 
Helena and were the service, less in facts than in the tone and 
colouring ; though the baseness of the man appears in the ridicule 
he throws upon the private life at Longwood, and in his violations 
of medical confidence even with respect to the ladies. In fact, he 
seems, by nature or bad company, to have been thoroughly corrupt. 
Receiving the pay and expressly stipulating for the rank and cha- 
racter of a British officer, he became the unscrupulous tool of Na- 
poleon, not only in pip | promulgating his views, but in vio- 
ating the sapuiiliene and the law, by acting as an agent and a 
medium of conveying secret correspondence. Yet to some extent 
he betrayed the secrets of Longwood to the other side, in spite 
of a contrary pledge to Napoleon. On one occasion, (Vol. III. 
pp. 16-17,) he is found avowing a disregard of truth so per- 
ectly shameless that Napoleon himself would scarcely have done 
it. The Finlaison letters, however, are very clever ; and so much 
was thought of them at home, that they were copied for the perusal 
of the Cabinet and the Prince Regent. His Royal Highness was 
doubtless entertained by the passages which Mr. Forsyth sup- 
resses, 
. The impression left by the full exhibition of the case is favour- 
able to the intentions and temper of the British Government as 
well as of Sir Hudson Lowe. After General Bonaparte’s —— 
was provided for, the instructions of Government were, to furnis 
him with every reasonable accommodation and comfort, and to at- 
tend to his wishes in every respect, with a due regard to the regu- 
lations prescribed for safety. Those instructions were fully car- 
ried out by Sir Hudson, and indeed exceeded. He maintained his 
temper under circumstances of continual provocation, accompanied 
with b t and offensive insolence of the most vulgar character. 
Whether sufficient care and judgment were exhibited by the au- 
thorities at home or by Sir Hudson Lowe, is another matter. It 
may at once be conceded that Napoleon would not have been con- 
tented with anything short of full liberty to escape from St. 
Helena : like the soldier under punishment, there was no pleasing 
him strike how you would. Granted that we are speaking after 
the event in all cases; that many luxuries, especially at the out- 
set, were with difficulty procured at St. Helena, and that for 
necessaries the establishment at Longwood was never in want or 
even stinted. It is nevertheless a fact, that Government 
cut the annual allowance down to 8000/. a year, after two 
eae of Admiral Cockburn, made for the express purpose, 
had fixed the expenditure at about 13,000/. and 15,000/. per an- 
num respectively. Sir Hudson took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of raising it to 12,000/.; and Ministers afterwards’ allowed 
him to exceed that sum; still the reduction gave Bonaparte the op- 
portunity of perpetrating the fraudulent trick of selling his old 
late, and the ostentatious offer, accompanied with offensive 
oy sperms of maintaining himself if he were allowed to draw 
for his expenses under a sealed cover. The wine, the meat, and 
the bread, were sometimes indifferent or ran short, and some par- 
ticular kinds of wine occasionally deficient. When this became 
known, there were official inquiries and reports in plenty, and the 
evil was remedied : but the resources of the British Government 
were surely liberal enough to have prevented this scandal. Long- 
wood house was dilapidated, and occasionally damp and smoky. 
The inconvenience Napoleon in some degree brought upon him- 
self, by pettishly refusing to have repairs; but why not have 
done at first what was done at last, build a new house ? It is true, 
he would give no opinion about site or anything else ; but, the 
option having once been offered and declined, the house should have 
been built in whatever spot the authorities deemed best. And so 
upon every occasion. 

The “ fons malorum ”-—the source of the seemingly founded com- 
plaints against the Government and the Governor—originated in 
that spring of many other evils, the martinet, narrow, oflicial spirit, 
in which everything was done or thought of. The essential object 
was security—safe keeping. That must be provided for at all 
cost; but once provided for, everything else was indifferent. 
Scott’s argument in favour of the title of ** General” is, we think, 
conclusive; but simply because the etiquette of an acknowledged 
Emperor would throw obstacles in the way of proper supervision. 
Security was substantially provided for by a sufficient naval 
force to prevent the approach or escape of a strange vessel of any 
kind, and by the inspection twice a day. Yet there are doubts 
whether the naval force was sufficient at a certain time, and we 
have doubts whether it ever was thoroughly suflicient. The in- 
spection can hardly be said to have been enforced at all. For long 
intervals the resident orderly officer scarcely saw Napoleon; only 
inferring his presence, and that on insufficient grounds, in spite 
of incessant watchfulness. These are some of the troubles attend- 
ant upon the office, from the journal of Captain Nicholls. 

“April 3d. ‘Napoleon still keeps himself concealed. I have not been 
able to see him since the 25th ultimo.’ . . . . April 19th. ‘I again waited 
on Montholon, and told him that I could not see Napoleon. He appeared sur- 
prised, and said they had seenme. N.B. General Bonaparte has got in most 
of his billiard-room windows small holes to put his spy-glass through ;_con- 
sequently he is able to see them [?. ¢. persons] without being himself ex- 
posed to observation. A few minutes past six py. m., General Bonaparte ap- 


— in his back flower-garden, dressed in green, with his cocked hat. I 
lieve it was Bertrand that was with him. I was nearly twelve hours on 
my legs this day, endeavouring to see Napoleon Bonaparte, before I suc- 
ceeded; and I have experienced many such days since I have been stationed 


at Longwood. While at dinner this evening, Sergeant Kitts told me that 
Napoleon was walking in Longwood garden between seven and eight p. m. 
Montholon told me this day that General Bonaparte could not appear out of 
his quarters, he was so chilly and cold.’ 23d. ‘I believe that I saw 
Napoleon Bonaparte today in the act of strapping his razor in his dressing- 
room. 

This is a “report” from the same officer about the same time. 

* *T received your note late last night; and this morning I again waited 
upon Count Montholon, and stated to him that it was absolutely necessary 
that I or some other officer should daily see General Bonaparte, and that my 
orders on this head were very positive. I also requested that the Count 
would be pleased to ~~ out a certain room for me to see Napoleon, or that 
some one of General Bonaparte’s family would inform me where he would 
be seen. The Count said he would state this to Napoleon. In the afternoon 
I again saw Count Montholon, and he told me that he had mentioned the 
above to Napoleon Bonaparte, but had received no answer. 

** *T must here bey leave to state, that in the execution of my duty yes- 
terday I was upon my feet upwards of ten hours, endeavouring to procure a 
sight of Napoleon Bonaparte, either in his little garden or at one of his win- 
dows, but could not succeed; that during the whole of this time I was ex- 
posed to the observations and remarks of not only the French servants, but 
also to the gardeners and other persons employed about Longwood House ; 
and that I have = JSrequently experienced days of this kind since I have 
been employed on this duty.’ * * * 

“From the Ist to the 4th of July Captain Nicholls continued to see Bona- 
parte occasionally ; but failing to do so on the 5th, he applied the next day 
to Count Montholon ; who told him that Napoleon often walked in the bil- 
liard-room after dinner, at which times it was probable he might see him, 
and that if he could not do so through the window, he could see him through 
the keyhole! ‘1 told the Count,’ says Captain Nicholls, ‘that I certainly 
should not adopt such a plan; and we parted.’ 

“On the 2st, the unfortunate orderly officer, who had been constantly 
baffled in his attempts to perform his duty, reported as follows. 

“ * Yesterday I was upon my feet at least ten how's walking about Long- 
wood garden, but had no opportunity given me of seeing General Bonaparte. 
I heard persons talking in tS billiard-room at about six o’clock in the after- 
noon. This evening, since seven o'clock, I have been employed in the like 
manner. .... The weather at present is so very bad, that I fear my health 
will be greatly injured if I am under the necessity of continuing the system 
of walking round Longwood House and garden in the execution of my 
duty as orderly officer, in order to procure a sight of General Bona- 
parte.’ ”” 

This is a sufficient answer as to the tyranny or indelicacy of Sir 
Hudson Lowe: but while thus lax upon the essential though pain- 
ful point, he was, we think, foolishly rigid upon indifferent trifles. 
John Cam [now] Lord Broughton wrote a book ve the Hundred 
Days, and sent out a presentation-copy, writing therein, “ Impera- 
tori Napoleon”: but he gave Sir Hudson an option, and the book 
was stopped on account of the “ Imperator.” One of the Erskines, 
out of gratitude for some family favour, transmitted a sct of chess- 
men with an imperial crown: the Governor demurred to this, but 
finally sent the box, with a letter of protest about the heraldry. 
A bust of the King of Rome was clandestinely sent out by some 
speculators in London, under circumstances that would have justi- 
fied their punishment within the jurisdiction: the bust was 
arrested, and only forwarded to Longwood on the remark ef one of 
Sir Hudson’s officers, that being marble, it could not, like plaster, 
contain letters. And so on with almost everything where there 
was a possibility of making mountains of mole-hills. 

It must in justice to Sir Hudson Lowe be observed, that many 
of his dilemmas seem to have been occasioned by an over-anxiety 
to give satisfaction or explanation, and a nervous dread of not 
properly discharging his duty. He wrote too much, and allowed 

imself too easily to be drawn into something like controversy ; 
and this kept him continually in hot water. When an essential 
principle of action is once established, one defence or rather ex- 
— is enough. No further discussion should be allowed, 

ut the principle carried out, and if necessary by force; and for 
this line of conduct he had the authority of his Government. 
The men he was dealing with were incapable of appreciating gene- 
rosity ; politeness was of no further use than in smoothing matters 
and affording them no handle. Instead of a plain exposition fol- 
lowed by a resolute determination, the Governor, if not too good- 
natured, was too prone to respond; which with persons always 
“ trying it on” was only playing their game. That this opinion 
is not mere conjecture, is proved by two facts, really involving the 
only two points at issue. At the outset a declaration was to be 
signed by all the residents at Longwood. This was done, but they 
substituted “ Emperor” for “General.” Sir Hudson, not to cre- 
ate dispute, passed it over; but Lord Bathurst returned the de- 
clarations, giving them the choice to sign or go. After a world of 
vapouring, they signed, under circumstances as ridiculous as their 
melodramatic refusal. We have seen the obstacles thrown in the 
way of ocular inspection : when an order was finally issued direct- 
ing the resident officer to make his way through the house till he 
saw General Bonaparte, facilities were contrived. 

Towards the end, Napoleon became somewhat more placable. 
Perhaps he was conyinced of the usclessness of resistance ; or he 
felt that his disease was mortal, and his life drawing to a close. 
When O'Meara was sent away, his uncle Cardinal Fesch chose 
the new physician, and two priests, one of whom Napoleon wished 
for; but his Eminence chose badly. 

‘* Bonaparte had no confidence in Antommarchi; who was, in truth, wholly 
unequal to the situation. In one of the orderly officer’s reports this month 
{January 1821] he said that Napoleon had been very angry with the doctor, 
because the pills which he had been taking for some time past had lost their 
proper effect. This might be very hard upon Antommarchi, for the same 
result would very mary nd have happened if he had possessed first-rate skill 
in his profession ; but Napoleon was getting tired of him, and wished to have 
another physician sent out in his place. And he was equally dissatisfied 
with the poor old Abbé Buonavita, who was no theologian, and quite unfit 
to hold converse on religious subjects with the keenest intellect of the age, 
or answer the questions of such a sceptic as Napoleon Bonaparte. The 





wishes of the exile on these points were made known to Sir Hudson Lowe by 
Count Montholon in the course of a long and interesting conversation he had 
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with him on the 27th of January. The Count said that he was charged to 
request that the Abbé Buonavita might be replaced by a priest from Europe, 
and that a physician might also be sent out, as well as successors for Count 
Bertrand and himself; but that Bonaparte particularly desired that his 
family might be entirely excluded from all interference whatever in the 
“choice of any of them. He had great reason to complain of the choice they 
had made in the persons last sent to St. Helena. The Count said that it 

erhaps was not so much the fault of the family, as of the position in which 
they were placed, in an ecclesiastical state, where they could not act with 
sufficient independence in making a selection. Besides, they had no rela- 
tions with Paris to enable them to make a good choice. Bonaparte wished, 
therefore, to leave it entirely to the decision of the King of France and his 
Ministers, as he thought none could choose for him better than the French 
Government; the present Ministry being composed of persons nearly all of 
whom had served him in the same offices, and who so well knew his habits 
and disposition: for instance, there was Pasquier, who had been ten years 
his Minister, with whom he confidentially conversed every day for hours, 
and discussed the characters of people; Monier was another who knew him 
perfectly, as well as Ségur, Simeon, Daru; and Latour-Maubourg, at this 
time Minister at War, who served with him for twenty-four years up to 
1814, who had been his aide-de-camp, had accompanied him to Egypt, and 
whose fortune he had made. There was De Cazes himself, once his private 
secretary, who knew him intimately for several years, and who was 1n pos- 
session of many secrets known to none but himself, 

“At a previous period Count Montholon had described the new-comers in 
the following flattering terms—‘ The Abbé can only speak of Mexico; An- 
tommarchi of medicine; and Vignali is perfectly ignorant.’ 

“With regard to a priest, Montholon said that Bonaparte wanted a man 
of education and learning, a theologian, with whom he could maintain ar- 
guments in theology, who would answer all his questions on religious mat- 
ters in cases which required to be examined and sounded to their depths; 
ene who was perfectly versed in the history of religion, and capable of act- 
ing as a guide to him in the perusal of the Scriptures ; able to convince and 
satisfy his mind upon points where he felt doubts. He wished him to be 
irom forty to fifty years of age ; a man of erudition; for as to Buonavita, he 
was incapable of discussing any religious point, and had never studied; he 
was, in fact, totally ignorant and without education. Napoleon, the Count 
said, was not satisfied without explanations on every point; he wished to 
fathom everything, and had lately observed to him, ‘ Although I feel myself 
growing weaker and weaker every day, and am extremely ill, I am not yet 
brought to bay in a state to require the succour of religion; still, if 1 found 
myself reduced to that plight, is it to a person like that I could address my- 
self to become enlightened and obtain spiritual aid? Who knows? Voltaire 
himself asked for the consolations of religion before his death, and perhaps I 


also might find much comfort and relief in the society of an ecclesiastic ca- | 
pable of inspiring in me a taste for religious conversation, who might render 
y 


me devout. 


“* As to the young priest Vigrali, Montholon said, whcn he came out to | 


St. Helena he could neither reac nor write, though he was now studying 
very hard, and making great efforts. With respect to Dr. Antommarchi, he 
was a good anatomist, and perhaps a good surgeon also; but he was very 
ignorant. He had not even tinished his studies when he came to the island, 
and had never been in society. As Napoleon must know everything, and 
have his inquiries satisfactorily answered, which Antommarchi could not do, 
he had taken a dislike to him. Besides, added the Count, his manners were 
too frivolous and presuming ; he had begun by giving himself a good deal of 
importance, and on his arrival believed that the whole island was at his 
command.” 

All these arrangements, which were substantially repeated in a 
minute of Napoleon, were stopped by his death, in the month of 
May following. 

1t has been surmised that Sir Hudson Lowe was to some degree 
a rs of the Ministry. There is nota trace of this to be 
found in the proceedings. He was thoroughly supported in what 
he did; what he took upon himself was confirmed; and he held 
greater power than he exercised. On his return George the Fourth 
gave him his hearty approbation. 

“Sir Hudson Lowe was presented to the King on the 14th of November ; 
and, being about to kiss his Majesty’s hand, the King took hold of his and 
shook it heartily, saying, ‘1 congratulate you most sincerely upon your re- 
turn, after a trial the most arduous and exemplary that perhaps any man 
ever had. I have felt for your situation, and may appeal to Lord Bathurst 
how frequently I have talked to him about you.’ Sir Hudson Lowe, de- 
scribing the interview in a letter to a friend, says, ‘He took my hand a 
second time, and again repeated his congratulations on the exemplary man- 
ner in which 1 had fulfilled my duties; turning at the time to all the Minis- 
ters who were present, as if to impress his own sentiments upon them.’ 
And soon after Sir Hudson Lowe had the gratification of receiving a con- 
vineing proof of the approval of Government of his conduct, by being ap- 
pointed to the first vacant Coloneley of a regiment (the Ninety-third) that 
occurred after his return to England.” 


WATSON’S CRUISE IN THE GEAN.* 

Tus volume contains something more than a cruise in the A®gean. 
in addition to a steam-yoyage from Constantinople to Sicily, Mr. 
Watson ascended Mount Etna, and visited several of the island 
cities, crossed over to Naples, spent about a week at Rome, and 
finally travelled through Savoy, Lombardy, and a portion of the 
Alps. He also increases the matter of his tour by reminiscences 
of travel on other occasions. 

Neither the voyage nor the land travel was remarkable for inci- 
dents. The scenery and the cities Mr. Watson saw were beauti- 
ful in themselves or interesting for their associations. For the 
most part, however, they had often been described already; and 
if the author does not make too much of his description, he does 
not stick to his text. One thing in one place suggests something 
else like it which he has seen in another place, and the reader is 
favoured with both at full length. He also falls into the too common 
habit of drawing upon his memory, or some compendium, for the 
history of the places he sees. 

The principal feature of the volume is the ascent of Mount Etna. 

the yoyage was made in one of her Majesty’s steamers ; and on ar- 
riving at Catania, the captain, the surgeon, and the guest, resolved 
to dothe mountain in four-and-twenty hours, or one half the usual 
time. This was accomplished by two of the party, but by exertions 


* A Cruise in the Mgean. The Retrospect of a Summer Journey Westward | 


“from the Great City by Propontic Sea.” Including an Ascent of Mount Etna. 


By Walter Watson. Published by Harrison. 


which produced results that rendered the enterprise anything but 
desirable to imitate. The captain, who only attained the English 
cottage, never was his own man again, and he died in three years 
after. Mr. Watson and the doctor were obliged to lie down and 
rest or sleep at considerable risk from the cold; on their return in 
mid-day they suffered terribly from the heat. After all, they could 
not manage sunrise from the summit, which embraces the whole 
circuit; though what they saw was magnificent. They did reach 
the ? at last, at separate intervals; and then Mr. Watson was 
repaid, 

t In the immediate neighbourhood of the crater, the internal heat suffices 
to keep the ground dry and hard, so that the remaining portion of the ascent 
was accomplished without difficulty or danger ; though we were from time to 
time enveloped in the clouds of suffocating smoke, or vapour, which inces- 
suutly burst forth from the crater. Our path now lay along the edge of a 





vast hollow, perfectly round and smooth, and lined with a thick crust of 
erystallized sulphur, into which I rather hesitatingly followed the guide; 
but, seeing that he plodded on comme si de rien était, I felt I could not do 
better than tread in his footsteps over the treacherous ground. After de- 
scending a little way, we again climbed the steep side, and emerging from this 
preparatory wonder, stood ‘ upon the crater’s burning lips.’ I did not burst 
forth into exclamations of wonder and delight, but probably my countenance 
expressed the inward feelings of the moment; for the guide looked at me, 
and said, in a quiet, significant manner, ‘ Now, are you satisfied ?’—as much 
as to say, ‘It is worth the trouble, is it not?’ was riveted to the spot, 





literally in breathless admiration. Never before had I felt such a deep, such 
an awful sense of the power of the Almighty. bd e ° e 

“We stood on the edge of a precipitous chasm, sharp and rugged as if the 
mountain had just been rent asunder. The internal surface, as far as the 
eye could penctrate, consisted of a coating of sulphureous earth, which seemed 

to be continually burning without being consumed; whilst through innu- 
| merable fissures jets of flame darted up, and played over the glowing mass, 
dazzling the eye by the intense brightness and variety of their colouring. 
The jagged irregular outline of the whole erater is divided by a vast projecting 
wall of rock, of most singular appearance, coated with the deposit of the 
fumes which rise from the great laboratory below. This sublimation, being 
chiefly sulphur, appeared in every shade of bright yellow, orange, and crim- 
son, as it glittered in the morning sunbeam. Clouds of dense white vapour 
rose from time to time from the innermost depths, with a hissing, roaring 
sound, like a mighty cataract. The occasional intermission of the rising 
clouds which steamed forth from the great gulf, afforded a partial glance of 
the lurid fire raging in the internal abyss. All around, as far as the eye 
could reach, within the crater, huge masses of rock lay tumbled over each 
other in chaotic confusion. Such an appearance, when the volcano is in a 
| quiescent state, cannot fail to impress a spectator with a fearful idea of the 
inconceivable powers set in operation when the pent-up fires burst their 
bonds; and through this chasm, which is said to be near three miles in ex- 
tent, the mountain hurls back the rocks buried within it by the fury of some 
earlier commotion,” 

The forest which is the midmost of the three different regions or 
districts passed in the ascent furnishes a striking picture. 

“‘ The Forest Region has also an interest peculiar to itself : for the trees, 
chiefly oak in the part through which we passed, have as unnatural, un- 
earthly an appearance, as the place in which they are found. The want of a 
| sufficient depth of soil preventing the roots from penetrating downwards, they 
hive spread themselves in curious network over the surface ; or, being forced 
upwards by the hard substratum, have formed the most extraordinary na- 
tural arches against the parent trunk, which is frequently of immense 
diameter, but rarely above fifteen or twenty feet high, and stag-headed like 
a pollard-tree. The straggling branches afforded but a meagre shade under 
such a grilling sun ; and for the benefit of future travellers we could but ex- 
claim, like the Persians, as we passed, ‘May your shadows never be less.’ 
It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the black petrified torrents 
which we sometimes crossed, sometimes followed for a while. There was a 
strange illusion in some of these streams of lava, where the liquid fire had 
ploughed a deeper channel than usual. Seen from a little distance, the oak- 
trees growing on the high banks deceptively led one to think that the spark- 
ling water was actually bounding over the rocks, filling the air with its joyous 
music and refreshing spray ; and the contrast was the more hideous as one 
became conscious of the dead mass in the river-bed, and the deathlike still- 
ness of the air. Where the Forest Region terminates, on the descent, the 
streams of lava have spread out like a great river losing itself in low marshy 
land,” 


ST. GEORGE TUCKER’S PAPERS ON INDIA.® 

Tue late St. George Tucker died in 1851, in his eighty-first year : 
he had long been an East Indian Director, and been personally 
associated with India and its affairs for more than half a century. 
Active, laborious, conscientious, and well acquainted with the 
condition of Indian affairs, historical, official, and practical, he 
may be taken as a good sample of the best kind of Director. To 
him as to all men trained in the Company’s service the use of the 
pen seems to have been habitual; and he wrote much on the 
questions that came before him, and left a large mass of papers 
behind him. The volume before us consists of a selection from 
those papers ; embracing remarks on a great variety of topics. 
The constitution and powers of the Court of Directors and the Go- 
yernments of India, the military establishments, the revenues and 
resources of the country, the judicial system, and the leading po- 
litical questions of the last fifteen or twenty years, with a variety 
of miscellaneous topics, are all handled in turn. 

If the publication was intended to have any bearing on the pre- 
sent settlement of the East India question, it is rather late in the 
day. If it was designed to favour the existing system of double 
government, the effect will be the exact contrary to the design. A 
more perfect display of the helplessness of the Directors than this 
volume exhibits it would be ditheult toimagine. A man in a river 
vainly striving against the stream, is the picture furnished by the 
Directorial life of Henry St. George Tucker. By no means falling 
in with a widespread notion that right and wrong are dependent 
upon longitude and latitude, Mr. Tucker held that what would be 
unjust in Europe was unjust in Asia. He was continually pro- 
testing against things which ought not to have been done, without 


* Memorials of Indian Government; being a Selection from the Papers of Henry 
St. George Tucker, late Director of the East India Company. Edited by John Wil- 


} liam Kaye. Published by Bentley, 
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any power to prevent or to remedy; and sometimes urging that 
things ought to be done, and about as uselessly. Of course, as re- 
garded the Board of Control he might have spared himself the 
trouble; but it does not seem that his sound views, supported by 
judicious arguments, had much effect even upon his brother Di- 
rectors. In fact, it appears probable that one of the most expe- 
rienced, able, and perhaps influential of the Directors, would have 
possessed greater power as a private man. But for official re- 
straint, Mr. Tucker could have appealed to the public in pamphlets 
or yopess and probably with some success. 
ere is an example of the helplessness of a Director, not only 
compelled to submit to measures of which he conjectwres he would 
not approve if he knew anything about them, but forced to find 
the money to carry them on while in utter ignorance of what is 
sear The subject was the Affghan war in an early stage. 
he extract is from a letter in form, but in substance what the 
Peers call a protest. 

“T propose to submit in the present address the substance of a protest 
which I prepared some time since, on receiving an intimation from the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors that the President of the India Board 
would not authorize the Secret Committee to communicate to the Court the 
correspondence with India explanatory of our new alliances, and of the ex- 
tensive military movements then in progress. 

“‘Itis the more necessary that I should take this step for my own even- 
tual justification, as we were yesterday called upon to concur in an aug- 
mentation of the European force in India; while the proposed augmentation, 
under the view which I take of our present position, political and military, 
appears to me not only inadequate in degree to the emergency, but (owing 
to the delay which must occur in raising, training, and conveying recruits to 
India) unlikely to afford that prompt and seasonable reinforcement which 
the exigency of the service would seem to demand. * * ° 

**T cannot believe that the Legislature intended to constitute this Court 
the mere unreflecting instrument of the Board; and I am quite certain that 
we cannot properly execute the duties intrusted to us unless we be made ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs in India, and with the nature of the ser- 
vice proposed to be undertaken by our armies. We have private means of 
information, no doubt; and we can gather something in an authentic shape 
from the public newspapers; but we have no oficial documents upon which 
to form our judgment, although we are called upon from time to time to con- 
cur in measures of the utmost importance, both financial, military, and poli- 
tical, in utter ignorance of the circumstances which may have given rise to 
them, and which might justify us in becoming a party to the proceeding.” 

It will be recollected that the conduct of Persia in undertaking 


the siege of Herat was the first assigned reason for the Affghan war. | 


Mr. Tucker thus speaks of the Persian alliance; introducing an 
argument, and a very good one, that the objects to be sought by 


the war were European, not Indian, and ought to be paid for by | 


Britain, not by India. 


‘* Before I enter upon a review of the present state of affairs in India, as 


deducible from Lord Auckland’s manifesto, Colonel Stoddart’s letter, and 
other documents which appear in the Indian papers, I would call the atten- 
tion of the Court to the correspondence which is to be found recorded in our 
proceedings of January 1835, 

“Tt had long been felt that our connexion with Persia was most burden- 
some to the finances of India. During the last forty years the charge for 
embassies, subsidies, military stores, &c. &c., had amounted to an enormous 
sum, while it was not at all apparent that any real benefit had been derived 
from this expenditure. The court of Teheran was insatiate in its demands 
for money, and we were lavish in the supply of it; but over its application 
we could never exercise any efficient control; and we had no satisfactory 
assurance that our supplies might not be applied to objects quite unconnected 
with our own immediate interests.”’ 

“ Who wrote the Letters of Junius” is a subject that has oc- 
cupied many pens: “ who wrote the manifesto Lord Auckland 
signed” is a question that occupies Mr. Tucker. 

‘It is deeply to be lamented that the Governor-General should gratuitous/y 
have committed himself by the manifesto of the Ist October; because the 
people of India are not slow to discern fallacies, and are quick enough in de- 
tecting and exposing even specious reasoning when proceeding upon false or 
weak premises. They may even discover, or fancy that they discover, an 
ill-concealed fear of our secret enemy. But Lord Auckland, who has mani- 
fested great — and judgment on other occasions, and who is assisted 
by a very able secretary, would never have put forth such a proclamation 


without orders from hence; and if it were allowable to speculate in such a | 


case, it might be surmised that the document was conceived and framed in a 
different ofticina.”’ 


There is much more to the same effect, and all proving that the 


author was perfectly correct in his anticipation of the effect of the | 


act of 1833. 

“T am willing to hope that his Majesty’s Ministers intend to render the 
Court a useful and efficient organ of administration; but, at present, I can- 
not perceive how that object is to be accomplished, while all real power is 
reserved to the Board. We shall only, I fear, become a screen interposed 
between the Government and the British people. The Government will not 
have the direct responsibility which ought to attach to the exercise of power ; 
and we shall have the discredit of measures which we may have disapproved 
and opposed.” 

A screen indeed! We have only to look back upon the man- 
ner in which the news of our army’s destruction in the Affyhan 
— was received, to see how "pagenen the “ direct responsi- 

ility which ought to attach to the exercise of power” was re- 
moved from the Ministers, who originated the war, and thrown 
upon the Directors, who knew nothing about it. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from his Auto- 
iography and Journals, Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. In three volumes. 

Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands, 
in 1850 and 1851. By F. de Saulcy, Member of the French Institute. 
Edited, with Notes, by Count Edward de Warren. In two volumes. 

A Hist of Roman Classical Literature. By R. W. Browne, M.A., 
Ph.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London. : 





The Story of Corfe Castie, and of Many who have Lived there. Col- 
lected from Ancient Chronicles and Records; also from the Private 
Memoirs of a Family resident there in the time of the Civil Wars: 
which include various Particulars of the Court of Charles the First, 
when held at York and afterwards at Oxford. By the Right Honour- 
able George Bankes, M.P. for the County of Dorset. 

On the Decline of Life in Health and Disease ; being an Attempt to In- 
vestigate the Causes of Longevity; and the best Means of attaining a 
Healthful Old Age. By Barnard Van Oven, M.D. 

The Maid of Florence ; or Niccold de’ Lapi. By the Marquis Massimo 
D' Azeglio, ex-Prime Minister of Sardinia. Translated from the Italian 
by W. Felgate, M.A. In three volumes. 

The Bridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other Poems. By Mary C. Hume. 

Papers Relative to the Obstruction of Public Business and the Organi- 
zation of the Civil Service. By Arthur Symonds, Esq. 

History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; trom the Letters 
and Journals of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
Official Documents not before made public. By William Forsyth, 
M.A., Author of * Hortensius,’’ &c. In three volumes. 

Memorials of Indian Government ; being a Selection from the Papers 
of Henry St. George Tucker, late Director of the Last India Company. 
Edited by John William Kaye. 

A Cruise in the Z.gean. The Retrospect of a Summer Journey West- 
ward “ from the Great City by Propontic Sea.”’ Including an As- 
cent of Mount Etna. By Walter Watson. 





Meliora: or Better Times to Come. Being the Contributions of Many 
Men touching the Present State and Prospects of Society. Edited by 
Viscount Ingestre. Second series. 

| [The success of Lord Ingestre’s first volume of papers by various 

writers, on the condition of the working classes and the best means of 

improving it, has given rise toa second collection of the same kind. The 
articles in this volume of J/e/iora are twenty-one in number; dealing with 
the question of the poor in various aspects, according to the nature and oppor- 
tunities of the writer. Sidney Godolphin Osborne, under the quaint title 
of “ Immortal Sewerage,” gives a quiet picture of the revolting details of 

Glasgow lodginghouses, followed by some useful reflections on the social 

dangers of such a population. ‘Notes of a Residence in Paris,” by 

Montagu Gore, furnishes an interesting account of what is now being done, 

and successfully, to raise the condition of the poor in the French capital. 

* Rescued from the Beggars,” by Dr. Guy, is a view of the evils of 

indiscriminate almsgiving, with an exhortation to the donors to apply the 

money to some better purpose, such as hospitals. There are several papers 
by writers of the working classes, descriptive of their evils, their causes, and 
what they think their remedies. In short, the volume is well worth the pe- 
rusal of the philanthropist, and might have been noticed at greater length in 
a season of less pressure. | 





| Dissertation on the Origin and Connexion of the Gospels: with a Sy- 
nopsis of the Parallel Passages in the Original and Authorized Ver- 
} om and Critical Notes. By James Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S., 
Xe, 

[This work is the expansion of an opinion as regards the origin of the 
Gospels, broached by Mr. Smith in his nautical examination of the voyage 
of Paul. The Gospel of John, although written last, he considers to be 
original and independent; of Mark, to be the translation of a narrative 
written by Peter in Hebrew; the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, to be to a 
great extent what would now be termed compilations, derived from the in- 
formation of observers, and from writings of which the translation by Mark 
or the original narrative of Peter furnished a considerable portion. 

** T maintain that the Gospels of Mark and John are, in respect to matter, entirely 
original ; in the next place, that Matthew appears, from comparing the parallel pas- 
sages, to have taken about 500 verses from the original of Mark’s Gospel ; but Mat- 
thew’s Gospel consists of 1071 verses—hence the largest half of this Gospel is 
original. Luke appears to have taken 308 verses from Mark's (or rather Peter’s) 
Memoir, and 120 from Matthew—in all, 428; but there are 1150 verses in Luke’s 
Gospel—hence the largest portion of Luke’s Gospel is also original. So that, of the 
| four Gospels, two are entirely original ; and of the two remaining, the largest portion 
of each is composed of original matter. Now, as I trace all that portion of the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke, which is not original, to the writings of Apostles, it is 
not easy to see in what manner their authority can be weakened by the process.” 

The volume consists of an elaborate exposition and defence of the theory, 
with a comparison by means of parallel passages from the three evangelists, 
to support the author’s view. } 

The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of the Church of England. 
[Sketches of an Evangelical or Low Church family, and their favourite mi- 
nister; of two young Tractarian curates, and the manner of conducting the 
service at their church; and of the true media via of safety, as exhibited by 
an excellent country parson, his amiable family, a pattern landlord, and a 
worthy village. Belleville and its various inhabitants may possibly be dis- 
covered in real provincial life, but we fear as a sort of rara avis. The 
picture of Rubric, the gentlemanly and scholarly Tractarian curate, is a 
favourable likeness, not exaggerated. ‘The sketch of the “serious family”’ 
and the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Mild might have had more 
force and richness of colouring without ever passing the boundaries of the 
real. The book is supposed to be written by a returned colenist wishing to 
find the church of his youth.] 

Poetic Sketches ; or Thoughts in Verse. Written during the intervals 

of business. By Henry Fletcher. 

[These occasional poems of Mr. Fletcher may not take very high rank as 
poetry, but they differ materially and for the better from the mass of mis- 
cellaneous verses that are continually set before the public. Both in subject 
and in treatment they possess freshness, if not originality, arising from the 
serious nature of the topics and an appropriate style. Mottoes from Scrip- 
ture rather than texts, in the theological sense, are frequently made 
themes from which the poet inculcates practical lessons upon life and its 
duties, enforced truthfully, and in a style of betitting gravity, but removed 
| from anything like sermon. | 

Tone’s Dream, and other Poems. 

* The Bride of Imael,’”’ &c. 
{Subjects from Irish tradition or history abound in this volume, treated as 
regards style in too Irish a way. The writer has imagery and fluency, but 
an unfortunate redundancy, which diverts attention from the main thing by 
collaterals, subordinates, and even negatives. For example, the Dream 
opens with a full enumeration of countries where the scene is mot laid.] 

Agnes Maynard; or Day-Dreams and Realities. By the Author of 

** The Garden in the Wilderness.” 

[The moral of impulsive love of admiration, and the evils which flow from a 
want of religious principle, are the topics embodied in this tale. Her 
vanity and levity induce Agnes Maynard to reject the man she really loves ; 
this rejection leading to her repentance, her improvement, and finally her 
death—the novel-reader will think without necessity. An amiable spirit 
runs through the work ; the incidents are of the common order, and the exe- 
cution not remarkable. | 


By Jane Emily Herbert, Author of 
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Preliminary Steps to the Study of the Endowment of Mind. By Na- 
thaniel Ogle. 

{A series of short papers on questions connected with the science of mind,— | 

as Will, Consciousness,—designed to form an introduction to metaphysics. | 

Mr. Ogle is an immaterialist, on old and somewhat dogmatic grounds. ] 

An English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of Schools : being an Abridg- | 
ment of Riddle and Arnold’s Copious and Critical English-Latin 
Lexicon. By the Reverend J.C. Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Acareful and judicious abridgment of perhaps the most really original and 
hilosophical English-Latin dictionary we have ; by which we mean, the | 
best adapted for the purposes of the intelligent student or pupil who is aiming 
at writing Latin.) 

The Report of the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to inguire into the sulject of Industrial Instruction, with the 
Evidence on which the Report is founded. (Published under the 
sanction of the Council of the Society of Arts.) 

[An exposé of the opinions of a great many persons to whom circulars were 
addressed on Industrial Education, illustrated by extracts; a much fuller 
selection from the opinions or evidence being published in the appendix.] 

Wealth and Labour ; a Novel. By Lord B*******, Author of “ Mas- 
ters and Workmen,”’ &c. In three volumes. 

Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains. By Robert Ferguson, Author of 

“The Pipe of Repose.” (Traveller's Library.) 











_ 





Of the following long list, the freshest and upon the whole the most re- 
markable book for the lifelike picture it furnishes of actual war and its great 
ractitioner the Duke of Wellington, is the second edition of the “ Private 
Sramal of Seymour Larpeut,” compressed into two volumes and published 
at a cheaper rate. The edition of ‘ Jetlrey’s Essays,” in a large single 
volume with double columns, is a proof how wide the stream of reading runs 
in this country : one would hardly have thought that a series of papers in | 
which criticism predominates over more brilliant or directly useful matter 
would have attained so much popularity. The reprints which follow are 
mostly cheap editions of standard works, whose nature is explained by their 
titles. 7 

The Private Journal of F. Seymour Lerpent, Judge-Advocate-General, 
attached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington during the Penin- 
sular War, from 1812 to its Close. Edited by Sir George Larpent, 
Bart. In two volumes. Second edition, revised. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review by Francis Jeffrey. 
in one volume, 

Waverley Novels. Library Edition. 
Peak.” 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden, 
Franklin. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Histerical and Romantic. Translated by J. 
G. Lockhart, Esq. Fourth edition. (Murray’s Railway Reading.) 

History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. 1713—1783. By Lord Mahon. In seven volumes, Volume 
1V. 1748—1763. Third edition, revised. 

The Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral, with a Table of the Colours 
of Good and Evil, By Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alban. Revised | 
from the Early Copies, with the References now first supplied, and a 
few Notes, by Thomas Markby, M.A. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. New edition. 

The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspere. With Select and Original 
Notes, and Scriptural References; the whole making a Text for the 
Philosopher, Moralist, Statesman, Poet, and Painter. By the Rever- 
end Thomas Price, late Chaplain in H.M, Convict Establishment at 
Woolwich. Second edition, enlarged. 

Janual of Botany: comprising Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, or 
the Structure and Functions of Plants, with Remarks on Classification. 
By William Macgillivray, A.M., LL.D., late Professor of Natural His- 
tory in Marischal College, Aberdeen, Author of Manuals of Geology, 
British Birds, &c. Second edition. 

Outlines of Mental and Moral Scicnce. 
edition, enlarged. 

The Rifle Rangers. By Captain Mayne Reid, Author of “The Sealp- 
Hunters.” (Parlour Library.) 

New Peniopica.s. 

The British Journal. A Wome, Colonial, and General Magazine. No. I. 

The Illusirvated London Magazine. Part I. 

Hogg's Instructor. No. I. 

[Each of these three new monthlies may be said to belong to the miscella- 
neous class ; having no special pursuit, and no very definite object beyond 
what passes under the general phirascology of * instruction and amusement.” 
Tales, essays, sketches, papers on scientitic and social subjects; with poetry, 
reviews, and miscellanies, are more or less to be found in each. Probably 
Hogg’s Instructor contains the most solid kind of articles; while the belles 
lettres predominate in Zhe Illustrated Magazine, which is distinguished, as 
its title would imply, by anumber of good wood-cuts. Neither of the three is 
remarkable for novelty of style or distinctiveness, but they rank above the 
average of the new monthly publications we have seen of late. They are all 
low priced.] 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Russian Turkey ; or a Greek Empire the Inevitable Solution of the East- 
tern Question. By G. D. P. 
South Australia and the Gold-Discoveries. 
California and its Gold-Mines. Edited by Robert Allsop, of the Stock 
Exchange. 
Practical Suggestions for Facilitating the Adoption of a Decimal Cur- 
rency. By B. Rozzell. ’ 
Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question. 
Carlyle. 
Foreign Chaplaincies. Three Letters to the Lord Bishop of London, on 
the Necessity of Mission, &c. 
Alteration of Oaths Considered, in a Letter to the Earl of Derby; with | 
an Appendix. By Mr. Alderman Salomons. 
Facts and Fantasies : a Sequel to Sights and Sounds ; the Mysteries of 
the Day. By Henry Spicer, Esq. 
Facts respecting Bhimji Jeevanji, the Parsi Physician of the Poor. | 
Map. | 
.- of the Encampment at Chobham Common, with the Surrounding | 
_ Country. | 
{An ingenious pocket-map, which Mr. Wyld has produced with his usual 
alertness in supplying a demand of the passing day. It shows not only the | 
Camp at Chobham, but “ the surrounding country,” with at least equal pro- | 
minence, and all the railways and common roads communicating with the 
chcampment. | 
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FINE ARTS, 

BRITISH INSTITUTION: EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS. 

We resume our notice of the works at which we only glanced ina 
general way when the present exhibition opened. 

The small Sandro Botticelli, ‘‘ Tobit (Biblicé, Tobias) and the Angel,” 
has a large share of that special kind of poetic feeling which results from 
the literal but not common treatment of an ideal subject in a style of 
finished execution and warm bright colour, of which the angel's variegated 
wings, and the predominance of red and green, are noticeable points. Ra- 


| phael, saving these wings, is but a man, Tobias evidently a close portrait ; 
| yet the whole produces anything but an inadequate impression of the 


preterhuman narrative. The manner nearly resembles that of the work 
by Botticelli’s master, Fra Filippo, exhibited last year. Lionardo’s 
“ Portrait,’ a duplicate of the head known as “ La Belle Ferroniére,” is 
as perfect as a work of art can be, and as beautiful as a most beautiful 
woman, ‘The pale cheeks, the soft speaking eyes, the gracious expression 
of a face capable of the depth of passion or scorn, are represented with a 
roundness of form, a melting gradation of shadow, and a solidity of splen- 


| did colour, which challenge the art of the world and of all times. The 


“Virgin and the Magdalene” is known also, if we are not mistaken, un- 
der the title of “‘ Divine and Human Love.” [Both names are to the 
purpose ; for, while the personages appear to be those of the first, their 
meaning is expressed in the second. The Magdalene is the Magdalene 
unconverted ; and a more subtilly complete type cannot be imagined,—of 
the character that is, not of the individual, for the traces are deficient 
of that better nature which is to lead to her redemption. The colour 
is exceedingly dark ; partly, doubtless, through time, partly as a matter 
of principle distinctive of Lionardo. The symmetrical arrangement of 
the hands is also remarkable. We suppose we should assign to Da 
Vinci's school the anonymous “ Lady with a Missal’; since, although the 
general aspect and points of the costume strike as being rather of the old 
German style, the system of execution, with its deep vanishing shadows, 
seems to exemplify the same principle of which we have just spoken. 
Whichever school it may belong to, claims in it a work of minute truth 
in object-painting, of especial roundness and firmness of form, and great 
beauty of feature, whose extreme correctness and delicacy just escape the 
insipid. 

In “ The Visitation of the Virgin,” from the frescoed wall of the 
Church of St. Maria della Pace in Rome, the forms and features, as be- 
ing positively ugly when ascribed to women, cannot so well be called 
grand as imposing. How much is really Michel Angelo’s, how much 
Sebastian's, it may be difficult to decide; but we think the right-hand 
compartment contains the most of the former. This appears to represent 
Joseph’s vision of the angel—or possibly the angel and Zacharias— 
for the subject is not by any means perspicuously brought out. Its 
supernatural feeling is not of the celestial order, but of actual ghostli- 
ness and horror; and this it has in a degree that approaches the awe- 
exciting. We cannot accept the same double paternity, nor even the same 


| single paternity of either, for “‘ The Flagellation” ; which is a very ordi- 


nary imitation of some obvious points of Michel Angelo’s quality of form. 
Of the two works by Fra Bartolommeo, that called “ Due Frati,’”” which 


| evidently depicts some legend of St. Francis of Assisi, is the finer ; being 


painted with a very impressive simplicity in a Raphaelesque character. 
The “ Concert of Children” has a touch of the poetic, of a kind which 
does not tax the intellect; but there is in the drawing a weakness 
which seeks to disguise itself as strength. 

The two Annibale Caraccis, “Our Saviour Raising the Widow's Son” 
and “Our Saviour Healing the Blind,” are powerful examples of the eclee- 
tic school. The unlifelike aspect and motion of the reanimated boy in 
the first, and in the second the whole figure of the blind man, place these 
pictures high among those of the artist and the epoch ; but in each the 
figure of Jesus lacks meaning sadly, and therefore lacks real dignity. 
The “ Landscape and Figures” by Caracci and Paul Bril has a fine dark 
massive foreground and a soothing green distance. We suspect both the 
so-called Titians ; though neither is deficient in excellence of a high class. 
The “ Study of Dogs” is very truthful and straightforward in canine ex- 
pression, and the relief admirable against a sky of tremendous Prussian- 
blue. There is not an iota of iittleness in the whole treatment. A noble 
sorrow characterizes the “ Head of Our Saviour.” The Palma Vecchio 
again gives us pause on account of the figures of the Virgin and Child, 
which remind us considerably more of Tintoret; yet, balancing the other 
part of the picture against this, we suppose it might be unreasonable to 
quarrel with the name in the catalogue. The portrait-treatment which 
the Venetian painters bestowed upon their subjects is strongly shown in 
the heads of the adoring kings and their attendants, which, although want- 
ing in definite purpose, are of a serious and impressive character. The 
colour is magnificent for depth and richness. There are two portraits of the 
Venetian school ; that by Moroni, evidently of a person with Moorish blood, 
has masterly ease of colour, and is excellently fleshy ; that of “A War- 


| rior,” by Pietro Vecchia, splendidly illustrates the great _—_ of the 


school—colour, but is rather feeble in drawing. The “‘ Man’s Head,” by 
Francia, is one of the fine melancholy countenances in which he excelled ; 
a good one, but with an unelastic look. For all its commanding air, Del 
Sarto’s “ Virgin and Child" is but a solemn inanity, The rugged but 
artificial and untrue sublime of Salvator speaks bellowingly in the “ Ro- 
man Augurs.” If the “‘ Fortune,” with its light colours and semi-classic 
style, is really by the same hand, we can only say that there is one man- 


| ner of Salvator Rosa with which we had been hitherto totally unacquainted, 
| The Baroccio is no “ Holy Family,” but merely a study of wavy compo- 


sition, As such, and putting natural feeling and action out of the ques- 
tion, it has much quaint allurement. A vulgar Carlo Dolce of “ Hagar 
and Ishmael” displays great power of colour; and the physical strain of 
Lancetto’s “ Ixion” is represented with the effort of a gladiator in paint. 


| Several Canaletti appear, of varying merit—two of them done in London. 


Alonzo Cano’s “ St. Theresa Relieving the Sick’’ may be conjectured 
to be one of the side-pieces of a triptich. A work more eccentric and 
uninviting in its solemnity will not easily be encountered; yet it is the 
work of a strong man and painter, and repays, as it demands, study. 
Besides the great Murillo, “ Don Andres de Andrade,”"—a manly, strik- 
ing, and most individual work,—various others have been contributed, 
“The Charity of St. Thomas de Villanueva” is a fine sketch of dusky 
colour and character. A pretty face, very softly worked up, appears in 
the “ Virgin and Child,” but it has not a vestige of meaning. Poor also 


| is the sketch of “ The Assumption of the Virgin”; and the resources of 
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racter in the countenance of God the Father. 
Himself” suggests a Jesuit turned painter—rich full lips, a formal luxu- 


eles anna 
a very minor theatre furnish forth that of “The Coronation of the Vir- | same style. It shows the hand of a greater man, and has points of imagi. 
gin.” No words short of a shocking irreverence will describe the cha- | native terror ; but it remains radically bad and false—the evidence g 
Zurbaran’s ‘ Portrait of | genius emasculated by the conventional reverence for the traditions ¢ 


weakness, Neither is the preferable ‘ Temple of Jupiter in the Island ¢ 


riance of hair, and eyes that pry into Nature’s secrets as well as the | Aegina” a work of Turner's truly best period ; although such as admin. 


heart’s. The “ Benjamin ’”’—why so named we fail to imagine—is a por- 
tentous-looking youth grimly painted. 


a splendid variety of brilliant colour, studious composition, the clasgip 
style of landscape, and the love of beauty at all points, rather than the 


Queer forms, character pushed to the verge of caricature, uninformed | beauty and the individualities of nature tempered by each other, wijj 


drawing, and the huddling of archaic arrangement, do not deprive Cra- 
nach’s group of “ Prince George of Saxony, and the Reformers Luther, 
Larisstat, Zuinglius, Melancthon, (Zcolampadius, and others,” of a cer- 
tain unconscious poetry. One behind the other, in the open air, the 
awakeners of Europe stand with carnest fixed faces, expectant-looking 
as though they awaited a coming miracle—the miracle to be wrought by 
that faith which can remove mountains. Most arresting is this expres- 


sion in the young face next Luther’s; while that of Melancthon has all | o¢ 


the abstracted and mazy subtilty of the schoolman—tbe theologian who 
can confute, as well as the man who can denounce. The rocky back- 


cites in the spectator; as for the painter, his purpose aimed doubtless at 
only the most literal prose. Executed on wood, this work has the sharp 
finish, with the deficiency of surface, which distinguishes enamel-painting. 

Rubens’s “Thomyris, Queen of the Massagete, ordering the head of 





| 
} 
| 


think it is, and roll forth their cheap raptures accordingly. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 15th June, in Hampton Terrace, Hampstead Road, Mrs. J. Cumpper, ¢ 
three daughters. 

On the 24th, in Ebury Street, the Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, of a son. 

On the 24th, at Saltford Rectory, near Bath, the Wife of the Rev. George Jame 
Hill, of a daughter. 
On the 24th, at Abernant House, Aberdare, the Wife of Richard Fothergill, Esq, 

a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Frittendon, Lady Harriett Moore, of a son. 
On the 26th, in Whitehall Place, the Wife of W. Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald, Exq,, 


ward-winding path assists the sentiment of poetry which the picture ex- | M-P- of nom. 


On the 27th, the Wife of the Rev. Edward Baines, Rector of Bluntisham, Hunts, 
of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, the Lady of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at St. James’s Palace, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at her residence, Rutland Square, Dublin, the Wife of Edmund 


Cyrus to be dipped in blood,” possesses less than usual of the master’s | Burke Roche, Esq., M-P., of a son. 


bravura and coarseness of style, together with a grand arrangement of 
draperies. ‘The expression of the chief head is ambiguous. ‘The “ Land- 
scape” has strong symptoms of being done without nature, and a crude 
unindividual look in consequence. “ La Féte des Chaudrons”’ is a first- 
rate Teniers, having in full that silvery tone which dilletanti lay so much 
stress upon in the artist’s works. Where all is good, the old women’s 
heads generally are admirable ; and the whole is thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit not of uproarious jollity, but of that disposition to be pleased 
which precedes the full flow of the feast. To this work are added “The 
Disputed Reckoning,” and one of Teniers’s famed pasticci. ‘ A Woman 
Peeling Turnips” becomes almost grand under the wonderfully finished 
and luminous touch of Maas. In the far greater effect produced by Flink’s 


“ Jacob Catz instructing the Prince of Orange” than by his “ Samuel and | 2ushter of the late Charles Danvers, 1 


Eli,” we see the difference between fact and the make-believe at fact; 
and in Vander Werf’s “‘ Adam and Eye,” the union of high claboration 
and striking chiaroscuro with conception, inadequate, indeed, but not un- 
meaning. A splendid work, admirably finished, and as admirably superior 


| 
| 
| 


| 


MAKRIAGES. 

On the 9th June, at the Garrison Church, Corfu, Robert William Lowry, Esq, 
Captain of II.M. Forty-seventh Regiment, to Emily Rohesia, daughter of H, — 
Sir I. G. Ward, Lord High Commissioner of the lonian Islands, 

On the 22d, at Market Bosworth, Lvan Herbert Lloyd, Esq., of Ferney Hall, 
Salop, to Emily Juliana Dixie, youngest daughter of Sir Alexander Dixie, Bart., of 
Bosworth Park, Leicestershire. 

On the 22d, at St. Peter’s, Woodmansterne, the Rev. Francis R. Crowther, M.A, 
Head Master of the Diocesan School In, to Anna Louisa, younger daughte 
of the late Joseph Francis Bessy, E her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

On the 23d, at Norton Church, Derbyshire, Henry St. John Halford, eldest son af 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.P., of Wiston Hall, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth Ursula, 
second daughter of the late William John Bagshawe, Esq., of The Oaks, and of 
Wormbhill Hall, Derbyshire. 


On the 25th, at St. George’s Bloomsbury, 












Auguste de Holtorp, to Eliza, youngest 
, of Dorset Square. 

On the 28th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Morgan Edwardes, youngest 
son of the late Humphrey Rowlands Jones, Esq., of Garthmyl Hall, Montgomery. 
shire, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Sir William Clay, Bart., M.P., of Iertford 
Street, May Fair, and Fulwell Lodge, Twickenham. 

On the 28th, at Temple Balsall, Warwickshire, by the Rev. J. I. Short, assisted 
by the Rev. John Couchman, the Rev. Boteler Chernocke Smith, of Bolas, Shrop- 





to the mere items of finish, is “The Dutch Lady and Gentleman” of | shire, to Selina Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Henry Couchman, Esq. 


Rembrandt. The exccssive glaze, however, destroys a good deal of detail 
that must unquestionably exist, and reduces the male figure’s costume to 
one black mass. Both personages are very much like sit/ers, with a well- 


On the 30th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Hastings Dent, Esq., formerly of 


| the Coldstream Guards, son of the late Jolin Dent, Esq., M.P., to the Lady Beau. 


| 


bred want of significance in the position of both, and in the countenance 


of at least the gentleman. ‘Leonard Bramer” is a finer head, equally 
well-painted in the manner identified with Rembrandt’s name. 


jolois Bury, only daughter of the late, and sister of the present Earl of Charleville. 
On the 30th, at St. James’s, Westminster, Sir Henry Mervyn Vavasour, Bart., of 
Spaldington, Yorkshire, to the Hon. Louisa Anne Neville, second daughter of Lord 
Braybrooke. 
On the 30th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Venerable Archdeacon 


“Prince | Waring, Captain George D. Warburton, Royal Artillery, to the Honourable Augusta 


Maurice” and “ Prince Rupert” are Vandycks of average merit, but of | E. B. Hanbury. 


more than average interest for the sitters’ sake. 
Orange,” is the best picture of the three; a little lady, with hands aristo- 
cratically taper before their time, and cladin a vermillion satin of charm- 
ingly silvery reflections. Dower without effort is the essence of Frank 
Hal’s manly portrait of manly “ Cornelius yan Tromp,’’—a sturdy pre- 
sence. A real man, too, and no vain simulacrum, lives yet in Holbein’s 
“Sforza.” The colour is very slight—having probably faded; but the 
face still breathes and speaks. We demur to attribute to the same hand 
“ Catharine Parr,”’—a nice figure enough, but stiffand rather flat. In the 
**Queen Mary” of Sir Antonio More we read the “ Bloody Mary” of 
history: a painful face, rigid, methodical, and conscientious, with stupid 
obstinate forehead, and uneasy eyes; and the arms thin and wasted. The 
art of this portrait is not to be surpassed anywhere. The drawing is 
severe without being meagre, the colour most simple, deep, and harmoni- 
ous. It is a magnificent relic of an artist comparatively little known, but 
who belongs to the first rank in his department for intelligence, force, and 
sufficiency. 

Landscapes and minor subjects we must pass lightly over. One Claude, 
“The Cupid and Psyche,” is a fine one; the others are but so-so. There are 


an Princess of | 
h 


| 


an excellent Ruysdacl, and a very sweet Breughel ; two remarkable | 


* Moonligkts” by Vander Neer, one with a rather grimy coal-light sort 
of effect; some capital Cuyps; and specimens of the gauzy yellow hazes 
which Both called sunlights. 

It is well that Haydon’s “ Judgment of Solomon ” is to be seen 
now wher his autobiographical writings are on the point of appearing ; 
for those who had forgotten, or who refused to believe in, any valid 
grounds for the gh original fame, will here ascertain the fact of 
their existence. Were there nothing about it but general grandeur of 
tone and glowing mass of colour, it would still be the work of a born 
painter of the higher rank. But there is more than this,—strong character, 
especially in the accessory heads; fine points of incident, as in the wo- 
man, who, at Solomon’s sayage-seeming decree, catches up her own in- 
fant, and is hurrying away ; and an explicit development of the story. In 
short, it is the production of a man qualified by nature for historical art in 
the grand style. 
promise abortive are to be noticed in the grossly exaggerated action of the 
soldier who prepares to hew the living child in twain, and in the design 
of some of the extremities. The best English portrait, as well as the one 
most interesting for both its painter and its subject, is that by Hogarth of 
“ Garrick and his Wife”; a work admirable in the expression of the 
sitters, in the look of life, and in the design and treatment of the dra- 

ries. Garrick, imagining himself in a fine phrensy as he writes, is about 
to be disturbed by his wife, who catches playfully at the pen he holds in 
his hand. The only portrait by Reynolds of superior quality is “‘ Maria, 
Countess of Waldegrave, and her one a Lady Elizabeth Laura,”— 
pretty, delicate, and true. The “ Caricature”’—of a travelling-incident 
that occurred to Lord Wicklow—has another kind of attraction. The 
Lawrences, with the exception of a sketch of “ Boys’ Heads,” known by 
engravings, are wretched affectations—clumsy, flimsy, and pretentious. 
Wilkie’s ‘‘ Card-Players,” Angelica Kauffman’s “ Portrait of Herself,” 
Constable’s “ Hay-Wain,” and Opie’s “ Elizabeth, Queen of Edward the 
Fourth, placing the Duke of York in Sanctuary,” are already familiar, or 
sufficiently characterized by their titles, There are several Wilsons, in a 
style which numbers have at length learned to condemn as slovenly and 
untruthful, instead of lauding as grand and poetical. Turner's “ Tenth 
Plague of Egypt” betrays, and parades as trophies, the shackles of the 
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DEATHS, 

On the 21st June, in Cumberland Street, Portman Square, Miriam, only daughter 
of Lady Congleton; in her 25th year. 

On the 22d, at Bradbourne Park, Kent, Captain Twisden, R.N. 

On the 25th, at Heathfield House, Kew, Walter Ruding Deverell, Esq., Secretary 
to the Department of Practical Art; in his 53d year. 

On the 25th, in Nottingham Place, the Venerable Benjamin Bailey, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Colombo; in his 62d year. 

On the 25th, at the Rectory, Warnford, Hants, the Rev. Richard Hume Lan- 
caster, Rector of Warnford ; in his 80th year. 

On the 25th, at Hampstead, the Rev, Charles Holworthy, Vicar of Bourn, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; in his 89th year. 

On the 26th, at the Grove, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, John Hugh Smyth 
Pigott, Esq., of Brockley Hall, in the same county. 

On the 25th, at Gosford House, East Lothian, the Farl of Wemyss and March, 

On the 28th, in Great Stanhope Street, Henrietta Emily Mary, eldest daughter of 
Earl and Countess Cowper; in her 16th year. 

On the 28th, at Christ Church, Oxford, Godfrey Faussett, D.D., of Heppington, 
Kent, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church; in his 73d year, 

4 Yryyry al 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orricr, June 18.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to command that 
her Majesty’s 33d Regiment of Foot shall henceforth bear the name of ** The 33d 
(or the Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment,” which honourable distinction will be in- 
scribed on the colours of the regiment. 

War-orricr, July 1.—10th Regt. of Light Drags.— Cornet D. R. Gill to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Clements, who retires; Cornet Il. Baring, from the 2d Drags. to 
be Cornet, vice Gill. 16th Light Drags.— Lieut. R. Goff to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Spicer, who retires; Cornet E. 'T. Irving to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goff. Cold- 
stream Guards—Serg.-Major A. Falconer, of the Coldstream Guards, to be Quarter 
master, vice Morse, dec. 6th Foot—Capt. J. P. Costobadie, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Capt. vice R. Peel, who exchanges; Lieut. R. Thompson to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Costobadie, who retires ; Ensign R. H. Goodwin to be Lieut. by pur 
chase, vice Thompson. 13th Foot—Licut. H. M. Jones to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Busby, who retires; Ensign J. A. Fuller to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jones; 
T. Tyacke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fuller. 18th Foot—Lieut. C. 
Woodwright to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cockburn, dec.; Ensign G. W. 
Stackpoole to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Woodwright. 19th Foot—Lieut. 
G. B. Jennings to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. H. Potts, 
who retires upon full-pay; Ensign Henry Turner Uniacke to be Lieutenant, without 
purchase, vice Jennings; Gent. Cadet A. M. Carcew, from the Royal Mil. Coll, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Uniacke. 36th Foot—Capt. C. Wood wright, 
from the 18th Foot, to be Capt. vice Coote, who retires upon half-pay 18th Foot. 
37th Foot—Ensign R. W. Webb to be Licut. by purchase, vice Hobson, who retires. 
5ith Foot— Staff-Surg. of the Second Class E. M. Macpherson to be Surg. vice Web- 
ster, who exchanges. 68th Foot--Ensign H. W. J. Trent to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Nicol, who retires. 70th Foot—Licut. A. H. C. Snow to be Adjt. vice Ruther- 
ford, promoted. 87th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. P. T. Hill, from the 17th Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Banon, promoted in the 96th Foot. 96th Foot—Lieut. W. M. 
Lees to be Adjt. vice R. F. W. Cumberlend, promoted; Assist.-Surg. R. G. D. Ba- 
non, from the 87th Foot, to be Surg. vice Lucas, promoted on the Staff. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. W. Lucas, from the 96th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class, vice P. Robertson, M.D. who retires upon half-pay; Assist.-Staff-Surg. T. 
Guy, M.D. to be Staff-Surg, of the Second Class, vice E. Robertson, deceased; 
Surg. G. M. Webster, M.D. from the 5ith Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, vice Macpherson, who exchanges; A. C. Ross, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Guy, promoted. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned cadet son of East India Company’s Service to have 
the local and temporary rank of Ensign, during that period of their being placed under 
the command of Colonel D. Jones, of the Royal Engineers, for ficld instructions at 
Chatham in the art of sapping and mining: J. U. Champain, Gent. R. C. B, Pem- 
berton, Gent.; RK. Home, Gent. W. Strover, Gent. ; J. R. Maunsell, Gent.; i. 
Pym, Gent.; W. Chrystie, Gent 

Memorandum.—The removal of Ensign Henry from the 86th Foot to a Cornetcy 
in the 4th Light Drags. on the 10th June 1853, and the appointment of Mr. Thomas 
Tyacke to an Ensigney in the former Corps, on the same day, have been cancelled. 

Orrick oF Orpnance, June 29.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. T. Knox 
to be Capt. vice Innes, deceased; First Lieut. W. M. King to be Sec, Capt. vice 
Knox; Sec. Lieut. C. E, Torriano to be First Lieut. vice King. 

Memorandum—The date of the promotion of the undermentioned officers has 
been altered to 19th May, 1853: Capt. R. P. Radcliffe; Sec. Capt. J, E. Thrings 
First Lieut. J. Lyons. 
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July 2, 1853.] 
Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Licut. C. G. Gordon, with temporary rank, to be 
s.., Lieut. with permanent rank. i : ’ 
“Royal Regt. of Artil.—-Gent. Cadets to be Second Lieuts. : I. Percival, vice Waller, 

moted; G.J- Young, vice Purcell, promoted; H. T. Arbuthnot, vice A. C. 
Pr ynson promoted ; R. Biddulph, vice C. B. Le Mesurier, promoted; W. Stirling, 
aa Elliot, promoted ; P. E. Hill, vice W. Stirling, prom.; A. Walsham, vice Phil- 
lips romoted ; J. M. Maxwell, vice Pickering, promoted ; C. L’Estrange, vice 
Pw. Johnson, promoted. : i 
Corps of Royal Engineers —Gent. Cadets to be Second Lieuts. with temporary 
rank: J. F. D. ue? vice Elphinstone, promoted; J. E. Cornes, vice Cumber- 
land. promoted ; T. G. Lowry, vice Luard, promoted; W. M. Somerville, vice Phil- 
potts, promoted ; A. De C. Scott, vice Fyers, promoted; C. L. A. O'Grady, vice 
Creyke, promoted’. 

(Erratum in the Gazette of Dec. 31.—In the list of Gent. Cadets promoted to be 
Second Lieuts. 10 the Royal Regt. of Artillery, for W. A. P. Willie, read W. A. P. 
Wyllie.) 

Apwmeatty, June 2 
First Lieut. vice J. J. : SAAT 

iJ Ad bee bl ’ 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 28. 

PARTNERSHIPS Dissotvep.—Kimber and Cobb, Lee Road, Blackheath, boarding- 
schoolkeepers — Watson and Blackburn, Bermondsey, wool-dealers — W. H. 
Nn, and J. P. T. Williams, Upper Baker Street, chemists — Barnes and Turner, 
Reading, civil engineers — Hulme and Smith, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers 
—Bollens and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard, lace-warehousemen; as far as re- 

3 E. J. Crockford—G. and T. Hammond, Manchester, watch-makers—Hall- 

ke and Co. Long Acre, coach-makers—Piper and Co. Bishopsgate Street, builders 
—Shaw and Hyde, Silkstone, Yorkshire, coal-merchants—Groves and Terry, Knares- 
borough, brewers—Walker and Co. Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturers —Hiern and 
Mylne, Stafford, attornies—Gaby and Wills, Holywell Street, Shoreditch, White- 
chapel, oil-merchants—Nelson and Goulding, Oldham, cotton-spinners— Barton 
and Brown, Liverpool, shipowners—Holroyd and Robinson, Leeds, woollen-cloth- 
merchants—Moore and Moore, St. John Street Road, tailors—W. and R. Rubear, 
Wellington, Somersetshire, bag-manufacturers —Lichfield and George, Birmingham, 
jewellers—Ball and Jeffs, Regent Street, fur-dealers—Chapman and Taylor, Bir- 
mingham, japanners—T. D. and J. Gibbs, Plumber's Row, City Road, mercers— 
Montrose Foundry Company ; as far as regards A. Wyllie. 

Baykrvprcy ANNULLED.—- WiILLiAM Unprrwoop, High Street, Southwark, grocer. 

Bangrvurts.— Tuomas Cuivers, Pavement, Moorfields, victualler, to surrender 
Joly 8, August 12: solicitors, Messrs. Martineau and Reid, Raymond Buildings, 
Gray's Inn; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Witi1amM Peroeier, James 
Place, Gloucester Terrace, Paddington, jobmaster, July 7, August 8: solicitor, Tur- 
ner, King’s Row, Walworth; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—GrorGe 
Hargrsox, Maidstone, coal-merchant, July 11, August 8: solicitors, Nicholls and 
Doyle, Verulum Buildings, Gray’s Inn; Morgan, Maidstone; official assignee, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane, King William Strect—Jonn Bioomriecp, Saxted, Suffolk, 
victualler, July 9, August 27: solicitors, White and Borritt, Whitehall Place; Tay- 
lor, Norwich ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Divipenps.—July 23, Winter, Holborn Hill, clothier—July 22, Lewin, Ragland, 
Monmouthshire, engineer—July 22, Winterbottom, Manchester, banker—July 22, 
Ryle, Manchester, banker—July 20, Skidmore, Sutton, near Macclesfield, paste- 
board-manufacturer— July 16, Earp, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, brewer. 

CERTIFICATE To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
neeting.—July 16, Ballard, Southwick Place, Paddington, apothecary uly 20, L. 
and M. Worms, Queen Street, Cheapside, merchants—July 21, Burgess, Over Tab- 
ley, Cheshire, contractor. 

DecLarRatTions or Divipenps.—Mackellar and Hampson, Gresham Street, ware- 
housemen ; first div. of 2s. 4d. on new proofs, July 2, and three subsequent Satur- 
days; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Clugston and Chapman, Paul's Wharf, merchants; 
third and final div. of 23-16d. July 2, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Townson, Whalley, Lancashire, plumber; first div. of 4s. any Tues- 
day; Lee, Manchester— Platts, Sheffield, tailor; first div. of 2s.6d. on or any day 
after July 2; Brewin, Sheffield— Ruddock and Ebison, Bradford, marble-masons ; first 
div. of 3s. 4d.on or any day after July 2; Brewin, Shefficld—Liddell, Doncaster, 
saddler; first div. of 3s. 4d. on or any day after July 2; Brewin, Sheffield. 

Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS.— Manuel, Glasgow, mason, July 1, 22—Vindlay, Dum- 
fries, July 4, August 2—M‘Laren, Edinburgh, hotelkeeper, July 4, 26. 


Friday, July 1. 

Partnersnips Dissotven.—Griffiths and George, Birmingham, builders—Wilkie 
and Co. Nassau Street, cabinet-makers; as far as regards E. Wilkie—Rawlinson 
and Davis, Hammersmith, schoolmistresses—Stevens and Hall, Tunbridge Wells, 
architects—Whitehead and Co. Liverpool, brokers—Wich and Co. Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe, merchants—Balls and Co. Brixton Hill, coach-proprietors; as far as re- 
gards M. Balls sen.—Atkinson and Coates, Bridge Road, Lambeth, linen-drapers — 
Seddon and Cottier, Liverpool, shipwrights—Campbell and Lane, Savoy Street, 
¢cab-proprietors—Horobin and Marsh, Leicester, drapers —Coles and Roberts, Bretts 
Buildings, Hoxton, trimming-manufacturers— Eyre and Russell, Brighton, school- 
mistresses— Waugh and Robinson, Sunderland, builders— Bauer and Co. Manches- 
ter, merchants—J. and H. Cutler, Crawley, Sussex, auctioneers—Cotterill and Nel- 
son, Birmingham, coal-dealers— Frost and Sheader, High Street, Wapping, ship- 
chandlers—D. and P. Davies, Neath, linen-drapers—W. D. and A. T. Peacey, Wel- 
lington Street, Goswell Street, victuallers—Walker and Jones, Sheffield, brass- 
founders—J. and S. Weston, Manchester, commission-agents —Darker and Son, Lir- 
mingham, silver and electro-plated ware manufacturers—Gutta Percha Company of 
Lambeth, York Street, Lambeth; as far as regards L. St. L. Burn—Enoch and Co, 
Nottingham, box-manufacturers—Halsted and Suns, Chichester, ironmengers; as 
far as regards J. Halsted—Gibbons and Co, Oxt Street, ironmongers; as far as 
regards J. Smith—Ormerod and Son, Forest of Rossendale, Lancashire, woollen- 
manufacturers —Hodges and Co. Leicester, manufacturers of elastic fabrics; as far 
as regards B. Gimson—Boulton and Wheatley, Great Grimsby, engineers—Graham 
and Co. Newport, Monmouthshire, auctioneers; as far as regards W. Graham jun, 
—Harvey and Co. Ludgate Hill, mercers; as far as regards A. Harvey—Goodwin 
and Colley, Fore Street, victuallers—T. and R. Willats, lronmonger Lane, opticians 
—Swinstcad and Allen, Leicester Street, bonnet-manufacturers; as far as regards B. 
Swinstead jun.—Highly and Son, Fleet Street, booksellers— and A. E. hendall, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, schoolmistresses--Daniel and Cossins, Herbert Street, 
Hoxton, embroiderers—Ferguson and Co. Glasgow, iron-merchants. 

Banxrvrers.—Jonun Watiace, Calcutta, merchant-tailor, to surrender July 9, 
Ang. 12: solicitor, Murrough, New Inn; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Wi.traM Joxgs, Kentish Buildings, Southwark, hop-merchant, July 9, Aug. 
13: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury 
—James Hanrer Gippons, Wood Street, hat-warehouseman, July 11, Aug. 10: 
solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— 
Cuartes GanAGAN, Paddington Green, coach-builder, July 8, Aug. 10: solicitors, 
May and Sweetland, Queen Square, Bloomsbury; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street—Witt1am Brapsnaw, Birmingham, victualler, July 12, Aug. 9: solici- 
tors, Rushworth and Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham— 
James Gray, Wolverhampton, curricr, July 13, Aug. 9: solicitors, Thomas, Wal- 
sall; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Eruraim 
Harris, Merthyr Tydvill, pawnbroker, July 12, Aug. 9: solicitors, Reece, Birming- 
ham; Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol-Owey Morris, 
Plymouth, bootmaker, July 11, Aug. 1: solicitor, Elworthy, Plymouth ; official as- 
siguee, Hernaman, Exeter—James Garnetr Lockett, Manchester, merchant, July 
12, Aug. 1: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott Manchester. 

Divipenns.—Aug. 5, Llewellin, Bristol, haberdasher—July 22, Robinson, Barns- 
ley, cotton-spinner—Aug. 2, Mole, Birmingham, victualler. 

Cextiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 28, Denis, Lime Street, wine-merchant—Aug. 8, Adams, Hanmer, 
Flintshire, cheese-dealer—Aug. 2, Hoggar, Wolverhampton, builder—July 27, Tur- 
ner, Birmingham, builder—July 23, Lamplough, Doncaster, woollen-draper. 

Dectarations or Divipenns,—Blackett, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, lodging- 
house-keeper; second div. of 1s. 8d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Sandys sen. Crane Court, Fleet Street, scrivener; fourth div. of 8d. and 1-5th of a 

nny on the separate estate, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Riches, 

alesworth, Sussex, maltster; second div. of 9d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Darby, Regent Street, printer; first div. of 3s.8\)d. any Wednesday ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Burn, Sackville Strect, tailor ; second div. of Is. 9d. 
any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Blakely, Conduit Street, linen- 
draper; first div. of 7s. 6d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Tratt, 
Bridgewater, ironmonger ; first div. of 5s. any Tuesday or Friday ; Heroaman, Exeter 
—M. and J. Brickdale, Taunton, bankers; further div. of 2s. on the separate estate 
of M. Brickdale ; Hirtzel, Exeter— Boon, Burslem, woollen-draper ; first div. of 44d. 
any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Adams and Warren, Shrewsbury, bankers; 
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second div. of 7d.; a second div. of 2s. 54d. on the separate estate of C. M. Adams; 
and a fourth div. of 6d. on the separate estate of C. Warren, on the 4th and 5th July, 
at Shrewsbury; on the 6th July, at Market Drayton; any Thursday, Christie, Bir- 
mingham., 

Scorcu SkavesTRATIONS.--Dougall, Glasgow, smith, July 7, 28—Perry, Glasgow, 
merchant, July 5, 26—Reid, Wilton, merchant, July 6, 29. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 

























































































S$ per Cent Consols ...scecesee.ceceeeres shut | — | — —_ | = —_ 
Ditto for Account .... 98pexd. 959 | 98) | 989 | 98% 98 
3 per Cents Reduced. | 998 | 996 | 99) | 993 | 998 | 99 
34 per Cents . eee 102 102 lol 101g | «101 101 
Long Annuitie — | — 3 3f sf } BH 
Bank Stock, per Ce (— 2294 2294 | 2294 2282 | 2285 
India Stock, 10) per Cent..... sbut — ji — | —_ 
Exchequer Bills, ld. per diem -| Spm. | 2 5 2 5 2 
India Bonds 24 per Cent. .......cececene {—— | 28pm. 3} ee | 27 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, .ccoceceseceeers 5p. Ct 86 } Mexican ....seceeesesee -3 p.Ct.; 272 
Belgian... 4k— | —— | Mississippi s- | — 
Ditto . 23— | —— | New York. 6 — | 9exd. 
Brazilia — | 100 | Peruvian.. Ah 83 
Buenos Ayre — | x } | Portuguese t= 
Chilian ..... - 105 Ditto. ... 3.=— 
i - 106 Kussian . 5b — 117 
- — | Ditto a= | ost 
— | 63§ ex d.| Sardinian . 5s — | O45 
_- 903 Spanish. ......... 3.=— 45} 
— | Ditto New Deferred. 3 — | 2fexd 
= — Ditto (Passive) ... (— 
_ 107, | Venezuela ... 22.6600. ceseeed 39h 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banas— 
Bristol and Exeter .......+00+0++ 100 Australasian... es 804 ex b. 
Caledonian .....+++++++ 675 British North America 60} ex d. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 705 | Colonial ...60..cececeeee —_— 
Eastern Counties ...... 13 Commercial ef London .. . —_ 
Great Northern .......+. 853 | London and Westminster ...... 264 
Great South. and West. Ire lle | London Chartd. Bunk. of Australia 1th 
Great Western . 89 London Joint Stock....++.6+05+ 234 
Hull and Selby . — | National of Ireland . oe = 
Lancashire and air 77 | National Provincial 5Slexd 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... -_ Provincial of Irelan — 
London, Brighton, & South C 103 Union of Australia, $ 78h 
London and Blackwall. ........+- 8 | Union of London... ....+s++6 eee 19) 
London and North-western . 114} | Mixes— 
Midland .....00ececesecececeeecs 7h) Brazilian Imperial ......+++0+++ 4h 
Midland ¢ Western (Ireland —— | Ditto (St. John del KB Sag 
North British .......+-seeeseeees 33 | Cobre Copper .. — 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 48] Colonial Gold .. ee 2b 
Scottish Central, .....ceececeeeee 98 Nouveau Monde, ...++s++0+6 sees 2 
Svuth-eastern and Dove eee 70} | MISCELLAN EOUS— | 
South- western een 89 Australian Agricultural ........ 71 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, ../ 69 ! Canada 638 
York and North Midland ....... | 59} Crystal Palace . 7 
Docas— | General Steam. Ml 
East and West India. .....++++++ 161 Peel River Land ¢ ee 7 
London ..ccececeeee . izs Peninsular and Vriental Steam .) 76 ex d. 
&t. Katherine — Royal Mail Steam.......esee0e 74 
_ South Australian ......-.eeee0+ as 


Victoria ..ccesssceveeceess 





An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 25th day of June 1593. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 









Notes issued seccceccevecesess £32,194, 885 Government Debt..... seveceee £11,016,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion 15,175,731 

| Bilver Bullion. .....cceceeeceee 19,164 

£32,194,885 £32,194 595 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Govern it Securitics (in- 











Proprietors’ Capital ...+++++++ £14,553,000 

BBL coccccccccccese ee cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,118 010 
Public Deposits* ee Other Securities, .......eeeee - 18,705 389 
Other Deposits .......... *e NOUS «6-0 se eeee seve 9,963,825 
Seven Day and other Bills..... Gold and Silver Coin, ......-+ 470,404 














£36,857 128 


£368 
sommissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Bank 


z 








METALS. 








BULLION. Per oz. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, Dritish Cakes£107 10 0.. © 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Iars..... 510 0.. 0 0 0 
| New Dollars .....csececeseveccrees O 4119 | Lead, british Pig. 2300. 000 
ooo 








- 0 5 If | Steel, Swedish heg... 16 0 0., 





Silver in Bars, Standard 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July |. 





8 . » i 6% & 

Wheat, R.New 44to50 Rye ........ 320033 | Maple..... 40to42 | Oats, Feed.. 20to 21 
Fine ....00. 50—52 Navley ..... 24—26 White .... 40-42 Fine .. 21-22 
Old seeeeee 40-44 Malting .. 31—32 | Boilers... 42—44 | Poland .., 23—24 
White ..... 46—52 | Malt, Ord... 56—58 | Beans, Ticks. 47 — 39 Fine ., 24-25 
Fine 7 58 —62 Old ....... 39—40 Potato .... 26—27 
o— 0 27 -~48 


Indian Corn, Fine .. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending June 
Wheat .. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial, of Engiand and Wales. | 
Wheat,... 44s. 6d. | Rye ....+-. 3358. 6d. 
¥ lo Keans . a” 8 
1 Peas 





RC. cece ove 
Beans . . 
Peas. ...++  & 8 


«+ 468. LId, 
eos 29 3 
20 1 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 








Town-made . -per sack 44s. to 47s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 12». Od. per doz, 
BECONAS oc ccecccccecececesecese 42 — 45 Carlow, 44. is. to 4/1, 6s. per owt, 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 39 — 42 Racon, Irish ..... -per cwt, 62s, to 66s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 32 — 35 | Cheese, Cheshire ...eecsececeee  eo— 
American .....+++ per barrel 0 — © | Derby Plain.... + 48 = 58 
Canadian .. o—_— | Mams, York .....ssseeccereceecs s0 — Bt 
Bread, 6j4. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 55, Od. to 10s. 0d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LeaDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
d, od 6@ s. 


s. a. Su rrurieco. 


*. d. ‘ . 

Beef .. 3 0to3 Stod 2 wee 3 OtOd Ctod 10 Friday. Monday. 

Mutton. 3 8 —4 O—4 6 seco FIO—4 C— 410) Beasts. B21 wieve 3,830 

Veal «6 3 O—4 O—4 8 weer 3 O— 4 B—5 O | Sheep .11,850 ..... 26,910 

Pork 6 3 4—4 O—4 8 eevee 3 Cm 4 O— 4 4) Caives, 655 roses 358 

Lamb... 4 8-5 4-5 8B. 5 = B—6 O | Pigs... 395 .++0- wos 
* To sink the offal, per 6 Ib. 





HOPS. 


WOUL,. 

. to 140s. Down and half-bred Hogs per lb, 16d. to 174, 
— 180 Wether and Bwe.......seececeee 4-1 
— 130 icester Hogget and Wether,... 13 — 13} 
— © (Skin Combing........+++0+« + 1S = 14 


Kent Pockets 
Choice ditto .. 
Sussex ditto .. 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELS. Wuairreuarm. 

















Hay, Good ..... cocececece 958. CO 1108. secccccccese S45. to 90s, . 70s. to 88+. 
Inferior. ° 78 =~ 88. «- 70 — 78 42 — 65 
NOW seeee - 4 —72. o= 6 o—- 0 
CloVET «es seeeee loo —110 . 90 —105 909 —105 
Wheat Straw . BO — 86 cecccccccess 28 — 32 a — 32 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

Rape O11) seeceeees .-percwt. £115 © /Tea, Souchong, fine,per lb. 1s. 04. to 21. 04, 
Refined .. cooccee 8M S Congou, fin ....sceeeeee 44-20 
Linseed Oil seceeeee 1 9 ©} Pekoe, flowery...... cece 4-40 

Linseed Oil-Cake .......- per 1000 11 0 0} * In Bond—Duty 1s. 104. per ib, 
Candles, per dozen, 0s. 0d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to yy “ 
- . . 


Good Ordinary .....+0s000+ 46 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23*. 8)". ‘ 
| West India Molasses ....-.. 0+. 0d, to 05,0", 


Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 0s. 
Coals, Hetton,....-+++++ seoeee 178, Od. 
TeeS.ccccvercesessessesseses 168, 94, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





poate, 





r rw - 
ERMAN PLAYS, MONDAY NEXT, | 
8T. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Mr. MITCHELL respect- | 
fully announces that a SECOND SEASON OF GERMAN | 
PLAYS will commence on Monvay Next, Jury 4, by the 
production of Goethe's play of EGMONT. Count Egmont, 
Herr Emil Devrient; Duke of Alva, Herr Dessoir; Clara, 
Frau Stolte. Doors will be opened at half-past seven, and the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





entertainment commence at eight o'clock. Boxes and Stalls 
at Mr. Mrrenetc’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and 
at the Box-oftice. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—By 
Commanv.—The subscribers and the public are respect 
TRA CONCERT will take place 





fully informed that an F 
on Monpay EVENING next, Juony 4. Programme—Overture 
and Music to the Midsummer Night’ 3 Dre am, Mendelssohn ; 
Overture, “ Egmont,” Beethoven; Sinfonia in A, No. 7, Bee t- 
hoven; Overture, “ Euryanthe,”’ Weber. Vocal pe rformers— 
Madame Viardot, Miss Louisa Pyne, and ae Gardoni. 
Conductor—Mr. Costa. Subscribers’ tickets, 10s. 6d.; Non- 
Subscribers, single, l/. is.; double, MV. 10s.; triple, 2/. 5s.; to 
be had at Messrs. Appison and Hotttea's, 210, Regent Street. 


r * TW . 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Notice. 
—lIn order to prevent any confusion on the evening of the 

Extra Concert, July 4, the Subscribers and the Public are 
respectfully informed that their Tickets will be admitted at 
the Queen's entrance, in Hanover Street, only. The Mem- 
bers’, Associates’, and Professional Subsewibers’ Tickets will 
be admitted at the entrance next the orchestra door in Ha- 
nover Street, only. Oa this occasion the door will be opened 
at 7 o'clock precisely. | 


OR THIS NIGHT ONLY AT PLAY- 
HOUSE PRICES.— THEATRE ROYAL DRURY 
LANE.—Signor PUZZI has the honour to announce that his 
ANNUAL BE t w.ll take place on Tvespay RvENING, 
Jury Sth. For this only, LA SONNAMBULA 
Amina, Miss Louisa P in Itali 
opera,) Lisa, Miss P z. Lanovilla, Elvino, 
Gardoni. After whi R AND MISCELLANEOUS CON- 
CERT, in which selections from the favouri i 
mide, Cenerentola, and Nozze di Figaro, 
Mesdames Viardot and Clara Novello, 
Jules Lefort ; Solos on the Violin, Horn, and Plano, by Messrs. | 
Bazzini, Puzzi, and Prudent To conclude with a popular | 
Farce, “ The Silent Woman.” Orchestra and Chorus under 
the direction of Sig. Schira. Private Boxes, Stalls, 15s. to be 















































will be 


sung by 
Messrs. F. Bodda and 














hadonly of Sig. Px _ 5a, Cork Street. Dress Boxes, 7s. 
Upper Boxes, 5s. Pit, id. Lower Gallery, 2s. Upper Gal 
lery, 1s. At ‘the Box ‘oft e of the Theatre, open daily, from 





11 to 5o’clock. Doors open at 7, commence at half-past 7. 


EW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—Their NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. Gallery, ‘all Mall. 
Admission, 1s. JAMES PAHEY 

OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS.—THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is N¢ OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, | 

from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


7 
HE ADMISSION FOR ARTISANS, 
on Mowpays a oe ed to THREEPENCE eac h 
aioe “to the EXHIBIT Sat GORE HOUSE, Kensing- 
ton, consisting of ABINE . WORK, lent by her Majesty the 
Queen, and several Noblemen and Gentlemen ; the Works of 
the Schools of Art; and the Studies of Mr. Mulready, R.A 
Admission on other days 6d. cach person, except Saturdays Is. 
—Open from 9 to 7. | 


INVE EHO INT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
I OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ‘ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large | 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,0001. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into ll. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate | 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 6, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. Rh. HODSON, Sec. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND) 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


ANTAGE 
EXTENSION OF 




















































LIMITS OF RESIDENCE—The As- 
sured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, pt 
Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts 
of North and South America, without extra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 











| fora term of twenty-one 


| of Juty, 


obtained on applic 
at the Post-oftice of Liverpool, Southampton, or Plymouth. 


don, and none 
mentioned 


ing, must attend 
the hour appointed for the receipt of tenders. | 


ROOM devoted exclusively to the 
TOILETTE 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 


MANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 





1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 


Naval, or Military. 

2 Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, on approved personal or any other sufti- 
cient security 
3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

5. Policies payable to bearer. able premiums 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable 
to bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
forfeited if killed in de fending the country from 








others, not 





assignment of policics registered. 
» paid by this Association. 
assured admitted on all policies, reason- 


10. Age of the life 
able proof being given 
11. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the 


Association. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, divided every tive years, amongst 
all policy-holders entitled to profits 
CHARLES MENRY MINCHIN, 
WILLIAM JAMES 


NEW FORE 
4 Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasary.—To be LET 
years, NEW PARK FARM AND 
HOUSE, in the parish 's of Lyndhurst and Brockenhurst, 
twelve mile s distant from Southampton, six from Lymington, 
and two and a half from Lyndhurst, with possession at 
Michaelmas next. The farm comprises about 114 acres of 
able and 15) acres of meadow and pasture land, situated 
close to a good road, and within one mile and a half of the 
Brockenhurst station on the South-western Railway. Any 
additional farm-buildings, and all drainage determined to be 
necessary, will be executed by the Crown, the tenant paying 
5/. per centum per annum on the outlay 
management will be settled under 

lease, the particulars of whic h can be 
below. The house 
three other rooms, 
two dressi ‘ooms on the 
also, kitche 


Secretary, Manchester. 
STRICKLAND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 














liberal covenants in the 
seen on application as 
om, drawingroom, and 
or; four bedrooms and 
and tive attics above 
ad stable 
7d acres of woodland ac 
ant, who may ex 
privilege of sporting in the adjacent forest usually 
,andall 
particulars, and orders to view, may be had on application to 
Mr. L Cumurreatcu, New Park, Lymington ; or at the 
office of her Majesty's Woods and Royal Forests, No. 2, White- 
hall Place, London ; and all tenders must be made in writing, 
addressed to the Right Hon. T. F. Kexnyepy, 2, Whitehall 
Place, London, marked “ Tenders for New Park Farm,” not 
later than the 3ist of July next The Commissioners reserve 
the right of not accepting the highest or any tender.—June 
25, 1853. 


TAN . ah ‘ a ta hh te . 
GHIPs WANTED TO CONVEY HER 
MAJESTY'S MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 

The Postmaster-General hereby gives notice that it is his 
intention to receive tenders for the conveyance of Mails to 
Australia, by Steamers or Sailing Vessels. The dates of de- 
spatch to be as follows, viz. the 4th Avovsr, the ith Ocroner, 
and the 3d Decexorn, of this year. respectively, and the Port 
of departure to be that of London, iieamedt Southampton, 

or Plymouth 

The Postmaster-General will be 








first-floor ; 
, servants’ hall,and convenient offices 
The exclusive right to shoot in 
cent to the farm will be granted to the t 
pect the 
granted to resident gentlemen.—Printed specifications 































ready on Faripay the 15th 
before one o'CLock p.m. to receive tenders for ships 
to convey one or more of the Mails of the above dates. Such 
Ships to be classed A 1 at Lloyd's, 

The sum of One Thousand Pounds will be paid by the 
Postmaster-General for each voyage to Australia ; and per- 
sons tendering will be required to specify the number of days 
in which they will undertake to deliver the Mails at their 
destination, subject to penalties for delay, either in departure 
or arrival, 

Other things equal, the preference will be given to that 
tender which specities the shortest time for the service 

All tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be 
ition at the Secretaries’ Oftice, London, or 





Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ 
can be received after the ds 


Office, Lon- 





nt duly authorized in writ- 
at the General Post-oftice on the day and at 


The owner of the ship, or 





1853. 





General Post-oftice, June 
BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
DISPLAY of BATHS and 
The stock of each is at once the largest, 
and 


WARE 


The small share of Profit divisible in futare among the | Portable Showers, 7s.; Pillar Showers, 2/. lds. to 4/. 15s. ; 
Shareholders being now provided for, the Assured will here- | Nursery, 11s. 6d. to30s.; Sponging, Ms. to 30s.; Hip, 12s 6d. 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, | to 29s. A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 


with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability— | 
thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000/. 

and the Income exceeds 136,000/. per annum. 

CREDIT! T SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums for the first tive years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the 
Policy, or may be paid off at any time. | 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been | 
in existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine- 
tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the 
last in January 1852, the sum of 131,125/. was added to the | 
Policies, producing a Bonus varying with the different ages 
from 244 to 55 per cent on the Premiums paid during the five 
years, or from 5/. to 12/. 10s. per cent on the Sum Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in 
the Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the 
Premiums paid between every division, so that if only one 
year’s Premium be received prior to the books being closed | ; 
for any division, the Policy on which it was paid will obtain | ¢ 
its due share. The books close for the next Di on on 30th 
June 1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th 
June next, will be entitled to one year’s additional share of 
Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bo- 
nuses may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option 
of the assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may 
be effected for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and 
the Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other | 
Safe® ftices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of a and all Policies are Indisputable | ; 
except in cases of frau 

INVALID LIVES aan be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any sta- 
ion, and of every age, and for any sum on one life from 50/. 








tto 10, 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
but ifa payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be 
revived within fourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to 
the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can obtained of 
any of the —— 's Agents, or of 

EORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Greet 3 Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 





(all communicating, 
the show of GENERAL 


39, € 
and 2, NE WMAN STRE 


_ 
z 
s$ 
4 


Folding Bedste fi 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
Cots, 
Bedsteads, in great variety, 


es —WILLIAM 8. BURTON has pleasure 
entirely new 


and portable, 
deep,) and « asily and insts antane ously convertible from a chair 


parties travelling an amount of comfort an 


and 2, NEWMAN STREET .and dand 5 ,PERRY'S 





and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in great variety, 
from 10s. 6d. to 45s. 


the Set of Three. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE 
exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


including cutlery, 


| iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
| money returned for every article not approved of. 
| FORD STR Tr corner of Ne “oT Street) ; Nos. 1 






and 4 and 5, PERRY'S P L ACE. 


HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 





TON’'S.—He has added to his show-rooms two very large ones, 
which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. 


Many of these are quite new, and all are marked 
n plain figures at prices proportionate with those that have 
ended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
ads, from I4s. 6d.; Patent Iron Be dsteads, fitted 
from 19s. 9d. ; and 
Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
from 31. 15s, to 31/. | 


SEW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. | 
in offering an | 
and very ingenious WROUHT-IRON CHAIR 
which, from its being extremely lig dura le, 
(measuring, when folded, 2ft. Llin. by 2ft. by Sin. 





from 1/. 1s. each 


sEDSTEAD, 





© a bedstead, or vice versA, presents to military officers and | 
elegance long | 





desiderated, but hitherto unattainable. Price, 2/. 2s. com- | 
plete, with best hair mattress and stuffed arms, 3/. 12s. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 


ROOMS, (all paar yo exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENE 
GERY, 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass "Be dsteads, 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 
tions. 








including Cutlery, Mickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 


so ‘arranged and classi- 





RAL FURNISHING IRONMON- | 
' 
| 


Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 


money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD STREET ; Nos. 


(corner of Newman Street 1: 
3 PLACE. | 


ST.—By Order of the Lords 


The conditions of | 





for inspection, as well 


y and hour above- | 


E I 
| Ground Street, Blackfriars, 


HA WELL COLLEGE AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
“The rudiments of science should be taught elsewhere. 
° The student should come prepared with a sound wor 
of elementary training which should be effected elsewhere. 
Through the operation of well-devised educationaj 
est ablishments only can that union be cemented, and future 
results secured.” —Professor Forses’s “ Iutroduc tory Lectury 
at the School of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts,” 
Prospectuses may be obtained on — ation to the Rey 
Dr. Emextos, Hanwell College, Middlese 


| T. E TEA ESTABL ISHMENY 
and 5, King William Street, City, London. 

In conseque nee of the Alteration in Duty, we have made, 
Re duct tion of 4d. per Pound in the Price of ‘all our Teas. 
RIDGWAY and Co, 
STS or PRICES sent free on application. 


vv 
NICOLL'S D'E TE, ONE GUINE 

garment for heat, dust, Kd slight showers. — 
| PALETOT, TWO GUINEA GUINEA TROUSERS, ang 
| HALP-GUINEA WAIST(¢ OATS. —The best materials, ts ‘lent, 
and workmanship, from France, Germany, and England, em. 
ployed by H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant 1 ors, Paletit 
114, 116, 118, and 12 , Rege nt St., 

























Pr atente es, 











( LER’S TABLE GLASS C HANDE 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and richest de ns, at moderate pric alw: 
on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice-dis 
plates, and every article glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vase s, &c. Furnishing or Jers j 
glass executed with despatch F. and C, Oster, 44, Oxforl 
St.; manufactory, Broad St., Birmingham. Established 1807 


NFANT’S NEW FEEDING. 
BOTTLES.—From the Lancet -“* We have seldom seen 


anything so beautiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr, 
re adapted to milk, biscuits, 





















hes, ice. 














Elam, of Oxford Street. The 
and all kinds of food; have an elastic soft nipple >» very 
cleanly, and exceedingly durable, which no infant will re. 


fuse; and whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occa. 
sional feeding, are quite unrivalled."—BENJAMIN ELAM, 
196, Oxford Street. 7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name 
and ad lress. Beware of imitations 


YERDOE’S SUPERIOR 


LIGHT SUM. 
MER COATS, MORNING COATS, &c. of every descrip 

tion, upon the best terms. One of the largest stocks in Lo 
don for selection, also, of the well kno own VENTILATING 
WATERPROOP LIGHT OVER-COATS, SHOOTING-JACK.- 
ETS, &c.; guaranteed to resist any amount of rain, without 
confining perspiration, the fatal objection to all other water 
proofs, all air-tight materials being utterly unfit and dang ser 
ous for clothing, as too many have prove d to their cost 
Beapor, Tailor, &c. 06, New Bond St.; and 69,Cornhill 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—It is seldom 
ys that the enjoyment of a luxury is authenticated by the 
approbation of the physician, In the special instance of Messrs. 
ALLSOPP’S ALES, however, recent circumstances have 
given occasion to a renewal by the faculty of those recom- 
mendations which first insured their vast popularity. 1 have 
therefore made arrangements for supplying them genuin 












only). 








from the Brewery, and in fine condition, from my Cellars t 
§s. per dozen quarts; pints, 5s.; and he sif-pints, 3s. imperial 
measure only (by which the public gain one-third); and also 


in kilderkins (18 gallons 
Parker, 5}, Pall Mall. 


[ [EAL ana SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It con- 
tains desicns and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedst 
in Iron, ass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahog 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every descriptic 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts And their new w 
rooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of each design fix 
an extensive assortment of Ked- 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, : r 
so as to render their Estab — nt complete eri 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Hz and Son, Bedstead and Hee- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Gotenuiann Court Road 
VEL 


Wal? ‘ 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANN 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COAL and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, ca vered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Ca 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange 
ment. LEE and JERI ‘, sole agents, 15 and 16, L 
‘and 16, Old Broad Street, City 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of t 1e 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster ond 
London, on application to Mr. W. ter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpowl. 
VILLIAM LAIRD, General Manacer. 
MHE 


successful results of the last half 
century have proved beyond question that ROW 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses singularly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair, and when every other specitic has failed. It 
prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak 
hair, cleanses it from seurf and dandriff, and continues its pos- 
session = healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious re 
dancy to the latest period of human life. H 
cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in the growth 
of whiskers, eyebrows, and mustac hios. For children it is 
especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beutiful 
head of hair. Price 3 ; or family bottle $ (equal to 
four small), at 10s. 6d. 2ls.—On the 
wrapper of cach bottle words Fone a Bow Macassar 
Oil, in two lines.—Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and all che mists and perfumers 


j ETCALFE AND CO’S NEW PAt- 
4 TERN TOOTH BRUSHES, PENETRATING HAIR- 
BRUSHES, and SMYRNA SPONG The tooth-brush 
performs the important office of searc hing thoroughly into 
the divisions and cleansing them in the most effectual man- 
ner. The h brushes are made with durable unbleached 
Russia bristles, which will not soften like prepared hair 
Messrs. Metcalfe, Bingley, and Co. beg respectfully to inti 
that they have taken the premises adjoining their own 
have thus obtained not only the additional room require 
their extended business, but are enabled to carry on th¢ 
fumery business in all its branches. They have also become 
proprietors and manufacturers of the following celebr 1 
ticles for the toilet, in addition to Metcalfe’s Alkaline 
Power, ai d Metcalfe and Co.'s Extract of Rosemary, Dupuy- 
tren's Medicated Balm, also his Medicated Pomade, Robin- 
son's Nutritive Cream, &c. They are also importers of forcicn 
perfumes, J. M. Farina’s genuine Eau de Cologne, &c. The 
public are respectfully cautioned by Metcalfe, Bingley, and 
Co. not to be deceived by the words “ Metcalfe” and “ from 
Metcalfe’s * in other places, their only establishment being 


130 gs. and 131, Oxford Street 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS certain and efficacious Remedies for the Cure of 
Wounds and Abscesses.—The following case has just been for- 
warded to Professor Hollowayjfor publication. Mrs, Kobert 
Harris, of Staplehurst, Kent, some time since caught a severe 
cold, which brought on a long and painful illness: she was 
attended by several eminent medical men with little or no 
benefit; and ultimately an abscess formed under the chin. 
All the usual remedies having failed to give her the slightest 
relief, she determined on using Holloway's ointment and 
pills; and these surprising medicines entirely cured the 

abscess, and restored her to better health than she ever befure 
enjoyed. Sold by Druggists, and Prof. Houtoway, 244, Strand. 


for draught, at 30s.—Ilagain N 
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This day, price Is. ; 

HE EASTERN QUESTION, in Rela- 

tion to the Restoration of the Greek Empire. By 

° ee: Lonoman and Co.; and all Booksellers. 

—  _ a published, ee : 

HE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STE- 

PHEN, and other POEMS. By Many C. Hume, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s.—Joun Cuarmayn, 142, Strand. 





This day, in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; calf, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
EM BS. By Ss 


* The writer is worthy to rank amongst the best 


ale poets of the day.”— Literary Gazette. 
as E. Cuvrron, 15, Hanover Street. 
OEMS. By Atexanper SmirH. 
Including ‘‘A Life Drama,” “An Evening at 
Home,” &c. ‘ ss 
“It is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley 
alone that we can look for a counterpart in richness of 
fancy and force of expression.” —Spectator. 
Davin Bocvur, Fleet Street. 


aan > wW47 yr Ear EPR. S? a 
§S BRIBERY WITHOUT A REMEDY? 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
MP. &c. on Bribery and Treating at Elections. By 
Sir Joun E. Earpiey Wiimor, Bart. Barrister-at-law, 
Recorder of Warwick. Now ready, price 1s. 

London: J. Rineway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW EDITION OF THE SPECTATOR. 
This day No. I. foolscap. Svo. sewed, price 6d. of 
MHE SPECTATOR. With a Biographi- 

eal and Critical Preface and Explanatory Notes. 
To be completed in 20 well-printed Monthly Parts. 
London: Tuomas Boswonrn, 215, Regent Street. 


\ URRAY’S MODERN COOKERY 

{ BOOK. The extensive Circulation of this 

established and popular Book (upwards of 200,000) 

enables the Publisher to issue the present revised edi- 

tion at thereduced price of 5s. strongly bound in cloth. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


4s . 


Just ready, Second Edition, feap. 5s. 





Now ready, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE STORY OF CORFE CASTLE, 
and of Many who have Lived there. Collected from 
Ancient Chronicles and Records: also from the 
Private Memoirs of a Family resident there in the 
Time of the Civil Wars, which include various par- 
ticulars of the Court of Charles I. when at York, and 
afterwards at Oxford. By the Right Hon. Gerona: 
Bankes, M.P.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MHE IRISH SCHOOL-BOOKS AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—The School-books and Maps 
published by Authority of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland are sold in London by 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. Patrons 
and Promoters of Schools are requested to apply direct 
for a Catalogue of New Prices, which, with an Analysis 
of the Books, will be forwarded per post, gratis.—Lon- 
don, 5, Paternoster Row, July 4, 1853, 

MR. SWAN’S NEW PLATES OF TILE BRAIN, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. price 1/. 1s. 
eo of the BRAIN, in explanation 

of the Physical Faculties of the Nervous System: 
comprising numerous Figures, engraved on 23 Litho- 
graphic Plates; with Descriptive Letterpress. By Jo- 
seru Swan, Esq. Author of ** A Demonstration of the 
Nerves of the Human Body,” in folio and quarto. 
London: Lonemanx, Brows, Green, and Loxomans. 
NEW EDITION OF THEOPHILUS TRINAL, 
Just published, in feap. Svo. price 6s. cloth, 
i EMORIALS OF THEOPHILUS 
4 TRINAL, Student. By Tuomas T. Lyxcu. 
The Second Edition, revised, with some Additions. 
By the same Author, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS onsome of the FORMS of LITERATURE; 
namely, Poetry, Biography, Fiction, and Criticism. 
London: Loxeman, Browny, Green, and Loncmans. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE; 
4 from the Commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion to the Battle of Waterloo. In 44 Monthly Parts, 
at ls.; in Weekly Numbers, at 14d.; in 12 Quarterly 
vols.at4s. Volume First, price 4s. is now published. 
Wituam Biackwoov & Sons, Edinburgh & London; 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
MR. CARLYLE ON SLAVERY. 
This day is published, 12mo. sewed, price 6d. 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSE on the 
NIGGER QUESTION. Communicated by T. 
Cantyte. (Reprinted, with considerable Additions, 
from “ Fraser’s Magazine.”’) 
London: Tnomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 
TABLE-MOVING AND SPIRIT RAPPINGS, 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. ; 
A 
i 











; 
or free by post, 2s. ¢ 
' 


. 6d. 
REVIEW OF THE “ SPIRITUAL 
MANIFESTATIONS.” 


of Mrs. Beecher Stowe.) 

FACTS and FANTASIES. A Sequelto “ Sights and 

Sounds.” By Henry Spicer, Esq. Svo. sewed, price 2s. 
Also, by the same Author, 

SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. The Mystery of the Day. 
Comprising a History of the American ** Spirit * Mani- 
festations, from their Origin to the Present Time. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

London: Tuomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 
7 .  wsr,Er TUL 
ROUTLEDGE SERIES OF THE 

\ BRITISH POET S, Illustrated, in Monthly Vo- 
lumes, price 5s. each, cloth gilt. ‘ 

CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 
by Edward Corbould. Reprinted from Tyrwitt’s Edi- 
on, with Notes and Glossary inserted on each page. 

Also, now ready, uniform, 
Illustrated by 
Franklin. 











Dryden's Poctical Works 


Spenser’s Faerie Queen............+0+ Corbould. 
Southey’s Joan of Arc and Minor 
xroems Lthdrnuveaseanncaiekieen en John Gilbert. 
Phe White’s Poetical Works........ Birket Foster. 
08 


vectuses and Specimen Pages may be had gratis 
n application. 
ondon : G. RovriepeE and Co. 2, Farringdon St. 


SIR HUDSON LOWE’S PAPERS, 
THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, 
Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








With a Preface for Eng- | 
lish Readers. By the Rev. Cuantes Beecurr (Brother 


Tilustrated | 





Now ready, with Plates, Wood-cuts, and Map, 8vo. 


TEN MONTHS AMONG 
THE TUSKI, 


lds. 


THE TENTS OF 


With Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, as far as the 
| Mackenzie River and Cape Bathurst. By Lieut. W. H. HOOPER, R.N. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 





LADY MARION. 


* The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels. 
** The Young Heiress’ 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


cannot fail to be highly popular. 
possesses in so eminent a degree is strongly exhibited in the pages of this novel.”—Obserrer. 


Just ready, 


ELECTRA. BY THE AUTHOR OF * ROCKINGHAM.” 


Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 volumes, 
BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 


Also, now ready, in 3 volumes, 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 


The characters are drawn with uncommon vigour.”—Standard. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


The knowledge of the world which Mrs. Trollope 


in 3 vols. 





THE 


Also, being Part 44 of the 


THROUGH NORTHERN GERMANY, 


London: 


TRAVELLER'S 


Just published, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 


SWISS MEN AND SWISS MOUNTAINS. 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, Author of “* The Pipe of Repose.” 
Forming Part 45 of the ‘‘ Traveller's Library.” 


** Traveller’s Library,” price One Shilling, 


LIBRARY. 


A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT BY RAIL AND ROAD IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1852, 
AUSTRIA, THE TYROL, AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, &e. 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





THLE 


be had for 1/, 5s. 


MR. COULTON’S NOVEL. 

** Like Sylla I have always believed that all things 
depended on Fortune, and nothing on ourselves. Tam 
not aware of any one thought or action worthy of being 
called good, either to myself or others, which is not to 
be attributed to the good goddess, Fortune.”"— Byron's 
Diary. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
a NE, A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
j By D. T. Coviros, Esq. 

** A tale that ought to be read by the entire genera- 
tion of novel readers.”—New Quarterly Review. 

Published for Henry Coinurn, by his Successors, 

Hurst and Briackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


On Monday, July 4, 1853, 
1 bane CONSTITUTIONAL. No. VII. 
Price 3d., or 4d. stamped. 

Contents: Circular of the National Poor-law As- 
sociation —A National Police —Centralization in its Ef- 
fects upon Art—On India, by Colonel Perronet Thomp- 
| son—Codification of the Law—Coddling the Guardians 

—Charitable Trusts Bill—Election of Incumbent by 
| Parishioners—Local Acts of Parliament, and Vestries 
| —Reviews, Correspondence, &c. 





Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready at the Libraries, 

The most extraordinary Work of the Season. 
T E ADVENTURES OF A 

in TARTARY, THIBET, CHINA, and KASH- 
MIR, through portions of territory never before visited 
by European, With the Journey from tie Punjab to 
| Bombay, overland, via the famous Caves of Ajunta and 
} Ellora, a History of Kashmir, and an Account of the 
| Mahableshwur and Neilgherry Mountains, the Sanita- 
ria of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. By Mrs. 
Henxvey. In 3 thick vols. post Svo. with Engravings 
and Maps, price 37s. 6d. 

Horr and Co. have also just published, 

CONVICTS and COLONIES; Thoughts on 
Transportation and Colonization, with reference to the 
| Islands and Mainland of Northern Australia. By G, 
S. Morris, B.A. Vicar of Bretforton, Worcestershire, 
formerly one of her Majesty's Chaplains in the Island 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Price 2s. 

IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—New Publishing 
Arrangements.—HOPE and Co. Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to charge 
no commission for publishing Works printed by them, 


They would also state that they print, in the first style, 
greatly under the usual charges ; while their publishing 





all Works intrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Pate 


LADY | 


until the Author has been refunded his original outlay. | 


arrangements enable them to promote the interest of | 


Which also contains upwards of 150 Engravings, Illustrative of the Seasons, 
table, &c., besides Original Articles on Chess, Domestic Receipts, Gardening, Natural History, 
Biography, and a great amount of Miscellaneous Reading. 

Complete Sets of THE FAMILY FRIEND, consisting of Ten Volumes, in handsome uniform binding, may now 
The Work is also issued in Weekly Numbers, at 2d. 
rnoster Row; WM. 8S. ORR and CO. Amen Corner. 


MRS. ELLIS'S NEW TALE, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


MOTHER'S 


By the Authoress of “ Family Secrets,” ‘* The Women of England,” &c. &e. 


Is now complete in Volumes III. and IV. (New Series) of THE FAMILY FRIEND; 


MISTAKE 


Art, and Science, Ladies’ Work- 





MHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 

for Juty 1853, being the First of a New Volume, 
Contatns: 1. Memoirs of Thomas Moore—2. Wander- 
ings of an Antiquary from York to Godmanham (with 
Engravings)—3. Female Novelists—4. A Political Ca- 
ricature, temp. Charles 1.—5. A Midland Town (Leices- 
ter) in the Reign of George III.; and Mr. Gardiner’s 
Anecdotes of T. Moore—6. Historical Notes on the 
Retaining of Counsel—7. Roman Antiquities found at 
Kingsholm, near Gloucester—8. Remains of Norman 
Cross at Birstall, co. York (with an Engraving)—9. 
The Bourne Stream near Croydon—10. Dr. Guest on 
the Etymology of Stonehenge. Correspondence of Syl- 
vanus Urban: The Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester. 
The Roches and Viscounty of Fermoy. Recent Repairs 
of Lambeth Church. Early State of St. James’s Park. 
Postmen, temp. Charles I. &c. &c. With Notes of the 
Month, Reviews of New Publications, Historical Chro- 
nicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Earl of 
Ducie, Lord Dacre, Sir John Hope, Bart. Sir Charles 
A. Elton, Bart. Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Arbuthnot, Vice- 
Admiral Sir F. Mason, 8ir Richard B. Comyn, Culling 
C. Smith, Esq. J. L. Dampier, Esq. Ludwig Tieck, Xe. 
&e. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nicnots and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 


NEW SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist Juty was published, 
HE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
POPULAR LITERATURE; a Home, Colonial, 
and General Magazine. 

This publication combines in a cheap and attractive 
form the popular characteristics of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine with the more solid and instructive features of 
our Quarterly Periodical Literature. Each number con- 
sists of a series of Original Papers, comprising Tales 
by the most celebrated Authors of the day, Biogra- 
phies of Distinguished Contemporaries, Essays upon 
Topics of Popular Interest, and careful Reviews of 
New Works. The great and steadily increasing in- 
terest in the condition and prospects of our Colonial 
Dominions receives ample consideration ; although party 
politics are excluded, all social questions of general 
interest meet with full and free discussion. Contents 
for July: 1. Social Outeasts, No. 1.—2. A Bowl of 
“ Punch,” containing six Strong Tumblers by Horace 
Mayhew—3. The Emperor at Home—4. Some Account 
of a Singular People, by Captain Mayne Reid—5. Pe- 
vensey Court, by W. Dalton—6. The Musical Season, by 
Angus B. Reach—7. The Barber of Avignon, by Pau 
Preston—8. The Pirate—9. The Penny-a-liner—10. 
Melbourne, by an Eye-Witness—11. Colonial Govern- 
ment—12. The Events of the Month—13. The Litera- 
ture of the Month. 

London: Jonn Mortrer, 141, Strand, 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER and SON. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for Jvry, 


price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. Contains: 


The og | of France. Bertha’s Love. 


Cayley’s Las Alforjas. Carpiana, 

The Tables Turned. Lorenzo Benoni. 

Wanted — an Owner.—| Chimney Pots. By a 
Account of certain Bones Grumbler. 
found in a Vault beneath | Emily Orford. Part I. 


Rothwell Church. 
History of the Prussian 
Court and Aristocracy. 


MELIORA; or Better Times to Come. 


Edited by Viscount Incesrre. The Second Series, 5s. 
containing Contributions by 


Mahomet’s Song. 
Belgium, Leopold, and the 
Duke of Brabant. 


Rev-y T. Brames. Viscount Lewtsuam, M.P. 






Dr. G. Bet. Rev. H. MAckenzir. 

Karl of CaRLisie. Hon. and Rev. S. G. Os- 
Rev. J. Fievp. BORNE. 

Mowracv Gore. Rev. T. F. Stooxs. 


Dr. Guy. Lord Te1exmovru. 
Joun Leicn. Atex. Thomson, Xc. Xe. 


With some Papers by Working Men. 


MELIORA—The First Series. 


Edition. 5s. 


The CLOISTER LIFE of the EM- 
PEROR CHARLES the FIFTH. By W. Srietine, 
M.P. Third Edition, eularged. 8s, 


vs i 
BACON’S ESSAYS; or Counsels, 
Civil and Moral; witha Table of the Colours of Good 
and Evil. Revised from the early copies, with the 
References now first supplied, and a few Notes, by T. 

Markby, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BACON'S ADVANCEMENT 
LEARNING. By the same Editor. Cloth, 2s. 


Second 


of 





GOETHE’S OPINIONS on the | 
WORLD, MANKIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, | 
and ART. ‘Translated by Orro Wencksrern. 3s. 6d. | 

| 


HYPATIA; or New Foes with an 
Old Face. By C. Krxost. FY, Rector of Eversley. Re- 
printed from ** Fraser’s Magazine.” 2 vols. 18s. 


DIGBY GRAND; an Autobiography. 
By G. J. Wuyre Metyitte. Reprinted from ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” 2 vols. 18s. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. By | 
the Author of “ Henrietta’s Wish.” Second Edition. 
2 vols. 12s, 


SUMMER-TIME in the COUNTRY. 


By R. A. Witmorr, Incumbent of St. Catherine’s, Bear- 
wood, Second Edition. 5s. 


GAZPACHO; or Summer Months in 
Spain. By W. G. Crark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


AUVERGNE, @IEDMONT, and 


SAVOY; aSummer Ramble. By C. R. Wevp. 8s. 6d. 


MULLER’S DISSERTATIONS on 
the EUMENIDES of ZSCHYLUS, Cheaper Edition, 
earefully revised. 6s, 6d. 


PROPERTIUS; with English Notes, 
3 Preface on the State of Latin Scholarship, and Co- 
pious Indices. By F. A. Patey, Editor of ** Eschylus.” 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE ART ; 
ang _e the Oxford Art Society, by G. Bur- 


GUYOTS EARTH AND MAN; 


or Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of 
Mankind. Slightly Abridged, with Corrections and 
Notes. 2s. 6d, 


READINGS in ITALIAN PROSE 
LITERATURE ; with Biographical Sketches. By G. 
Avusrey Bezzi, Professor of Italian in Queen’s Col- | 
lege, London, 7s, 


ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTO- 


RY. By Dawson W. Turner, M.A. Head Master of 
the Royal Institution, Liverpool. 2s. 


ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY. | 
By the Same. 2s. 








ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and of | 
oe HISTORY. 


By the Same. Second Edi- | 
2s. | 





| future be continued. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
E DINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 
CXCIX. will be published in a few days. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for in- 
sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
ImmepraTeLy.—London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 
39, Paternoster Row. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 12s. PER ANN NU = 
This day is published, price 3s. No. X 
HE JOURNAL of AGRICU LIU RE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
WirturaMm Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


] LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLIII. for Jury 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS: 

Weiss’s History of the French Protestant Refugees. 
Legends of the Madonna, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part VII. 
The late Marquis of Londonderry. 
Paris Theatricals. 
The Fine Arts and the Public Taste in 1853. 
A Chapter on Life Assurance. { Political. 
Gold and Emigration: in their Effects, Social and 
Wiruiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Ww! ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
No. VII. Jury 1853. Price 6s. or when pay- 
ment is made directly to the Publisher in advance, four 
Numbers of the Review will be delivered Free for 1/. 4s. 
CONTENTS: 

















. John Knox. 

Over-Legislation. 

. Pedigree and Heraldry. 

Sects and Secular Education. 

Young Criminals. 

The Life of Moore. 

- India and its Finance. 

Balzac and his Writings. 

The Turkish Empire. 

. Contemporary Literature of England. 
. Contemporary Literature of America. 
2. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
. Contemporary Literature of France. 
London: Joun Coarman, 142, Strand. 


Just ready, 
Je RNAL OF ROYAL AGRICUL- 


SONA oe tom 





TURAL SOCIETY. No. XXXI. 
1. Agricultural Geology of New Brunswick. 
fessor Johnston. 

2. Nitrate of Soda and Guano. Sir J. Tylden, 
3. Farming of Derbyshire. J. Rowley. 
4. Sena Corn-ricks from Rooks. 
5. Butter. . Ruegg. 
. Manageme as of L ight Land. 
Ke ythorpe System of Draining. J. Trimmer. 
. Hereditary Diseases of the Horse. F. Dun. 
9. Rye and Derwent Drainage, J. Henderson. 


Pro- 


T. Burrowes. 


S. Evershed. 


on 


10. New Mode of Irrigation. E. Archer. 

11. Steam Drainage of Martin Mere. H. White. 

2. Chemistry of Grasses. J. T. Way. 

13. Flax. J. Wilson. 

14. Experiment on Depths of Draining. R. Milward. 
15. Protit from different Breeds of Sheep. S. Druce. 
16. Forming a New Breed of Sheep. M. Malingie- 
17. Burnt Clay. J. Mechi. { Nouel. 
18. Native Soluble Silicate. J. Way and J. Paine. 

19. Inoculation for Pleuro-pueumonia, Professor 


Simonds. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


n Ist July, price 3s. 6d. 


you TEN AL OF PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL MEDICINE, No. XXIII. 
Edited by Forres Wixstow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. Xe. 


‘ONTENTS ¢ 
. Elements of Psychology. 
. The Dietetics of the Soul. 
. Insanity in India. 
- Rationale of Inductive Evidence. 
. Habit, Physiologically Considered. 
.» Our Pauper Lunatic Asylums. 
An Analysis of Guislain’s Work on Insanity. 
\e Hanwell County Asylum. 
The Statistics of Mental Diseases in Denmark. 
. Derby County Asylum, 
Chancery Lunatics. 
The Association of Medical Officers of Asylums 
and Ilospitals for the Insane. 
13. Our Library Table. 
14. Early Treatment of Insanity. 
15. The Death of Mrs. Cumming. 
__ London: Joun Cuvrenity, Princes Street, Soho. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
rice 2s. 6d. 


With an Illustration by Le 
JENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
d for Jury, Contains: 

1. Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won it. 
A Story of Our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. With 
an Illustration by Leech. 

Chap. XVIIL._ Lilian’s White Uncle. 
Chap. XIX. Pauland Angela on the bosom of the 
deep. 
Loiterings among the Bavarian and Tyrolean Lakes 
in ‘ae years 1851 and 1852. 

3. Chloroform. 

4. The Duchess of Orleans. 

5. Adventures of a First Season. 

6. The Crisis of My Existence. 

_ Turkey, its Hopes and Perils. 

. Reminiscences of Henley Regatta. 
a, 

9. The Last Years of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
10. A Journey from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter's. 
ll. Life of an Architect: London Again—I become 

Professionally Engaged —My Sojourn at Bath. 

12. Contemporary Literature, Xc. &c. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 

Mor nthly, price ls. 
OGG'S INSTRUCTOR ; a first-class 

Magazine of General Literature, embracing Con- 

tributions by many eminent Authors. Number I. for 
July 1853, is the first Monthly Publication, in demy 
8vo. Magazine form, in which style the work will in 
This number being the com- 
mencement of a New Volume, as well as the beginning 
of a Series, affords the most favourable opportunity for 
New Subscribers ordering the Magazine. 
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By Alfred W. Cole. 


By an Oxford 





Edinburgh: James Hooe, 4, Nicolson Street. Lon- 
don: R. Groompriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


Order from any Bookseller. 








NEW WORKS 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENC? 
of Dr. HENRY BATHURST, Lord Bishop » 
NORWICH: with Anecdotes of Various Member 
of his Family. By his Daughter, Mrs. Tuustis, 
Tuwayte. One vol. 21s. 


Il. 


MEMORIALS of INDIAN GOVERY. 
MENT. By Henry St. Groner Tucker, late Direc. 
tor of the East India Company. Being Vol. I. (to, 
completed in two) of the Life and Writings of Henry 
St. George Tuc ker. Edited by Joun Ww ILLay 
Kaye, Author of “ The History of the War in ag. 
ghanistan.” 8vo. 16s. 


I. 
The Duke in the Peninsula. 
LARPENTS PRIVATE JOURNAL 
IN THE PENINSULA, during the Years 1812, 13, 
and 14. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 21s, 
North British Review, 

“* To the general reader the interest of Mr. Larpent'’s 
book will centre in Lord Wellington. These volume 
overflow with anecdotes of the great Duke. There js 
genuineness about them beyond “all suspicion. Ther 
is in every page a Boswellian minuteness of detail mom 
valuable than bolder writing. There is much grave anj 
sugg’stive matter, much that is light and anecdotical, 
The book is a contribution to the general history of the 
Peninsular war, as welcome as it is unexpected. We 
have laid it down with a feeling of gratitude for hou, 
of pleasant reading, and placed the volumes on our 
shelves with a certainty that we shall often refer to them 
again for the materials: of authentic history which they 
so abundantly contain.” 


Iv. 
Russia and Turkey—The Danubian 
Principalities. 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. Comprising 
Travels in the Regions of the Lower Danube in 


1850-51. By a British Resident of Twenty Years 
in the East. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustration 
of Jassy. 28s, 


“We believe we recognize in the ‘ British Resident’ 
a younger son of a Northern family, which, often as it 
has distinguished itself, was perhaps never more pro- 
lifie of ability than in the existing generation. This is 
a good book seasonably published. Familiar with the 
Eastern races by long sojourn among them, the writer 
seems occasionally to have enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages of travel. His opportunities of observation were 
not thrown away. Noting diligently what he heard, 
and describing with spirit what he saw, he has given 
us a lively and characteristic picture of things as they 
are; while in his retrospective sketches we see the stu- 
dies of one who to the accomplishments of scholarship 
adds a knowledge both of business and of politics.”— 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


v. 


The Government of India. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. A History of Indian 
Progress. By Joun Witi1am Kaye, Author of 


“The History of the War in Affghanistan.” One 
large volume. 8vo. 21s. 
“The ‘ History of the War in Affghanistan ’ must be 


considered as conferring on Mr. Kaye a position in the 
first rank of living authorities on Indian topics. He 

here maintains a thesis ; he does not pronounce judg- 
ments which are expected to challenge all inquiry and 
stand for alltime. He has written nothing which he 
will ever have occasion to repent or retract. We have 
again the flowing style, the aptitude for narrative, and 
the tinge of enthusiasm for the subject, which marked 


the ‘ History of the Affghanistan War.’ ”"—Atheneum. 
vr. 

[ The Bible Lands. , 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


ROUND THE DEAD SEA and in the BIBLE 
LANDS, from December 1850 to April 1851. By F. 
De Savicy, Member of the French Institute. 2 
vols. 8vo. with Map, X&c. 30s. 

Vil. 


A TLISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSI- 
CAL LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A. 
Author of ‘* A History of Greek Classical Lite- 
rature.” 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


vur, 

MEMOIRS OF MARY, DUCIIESS 
of BURGUNDY, and her TIMES and CONTE™M- 
PORARIES. By Louisa Srvarr Cosretio, Author 
of ‘‘ A Summer Amongst the Bocages and Vines,” 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Ix. 

A PONY PILGRIMAGE THROUGH 
THE PENINSULA; or Las Alforjas. By Gronot 
Joun Caytey. 2 vols. 18s. 

* The author has a lively style and a turn for a Beau 
Brummel sort of wit. His descriptions of nature, and 
his conception of things are vivid; he possesses a dra- 
matic knack which enables him to give life and truth 
to the scenes and incidents of his journey; and he is 
able to personate and appreciate the Spanish character.” 
— Spectator, 


x. 
A NEW EDITION of ROUGHING 
IT IN THE BUSH. By Mrs. Moovre. 2 vols. 21s. 


Ricuarp Bentxery, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
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